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Teachers’ Books 
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Supervision and Teaching of Handwriting | 
By Josep S. Tayror, District Supt., New York 
\ much needed handbook for teachers and supervisors which deals with the | 
physiology, the psychology, and the educational value of handwriting. The | 
Lut is made important experiments in his own district of 36,000 school 
children and has organized the results of his wide study and research into an unbiased 
reatise on handwriting. It 1s written in a clear, readable style and offers standards for 
successful penmanship teaching, with the scientific warrant for such practice. Date of t 
publication, May 192 $2.00 | 
| 
} | 
’ ‘ + e e_e 1 | 
Extra Curricular Activities 1 | 
. ° ~ | 
in the High School | 
| 
»y C. R. Foster, First Associate Supt., Pittsburgh | 
| 
Full discussion ot such subjects as A well-mixed combination of theory and | 
student government, clubs, social practice. N. l:. A. Journal 
fi 





functions, publications, guidance, a ee a ee 
athletics, and the assembly, with con- alias | 
crete suggestions tor inaugurating or es } 
extending these activities \ practi- An excellent treatment High School 

cal book $2.00 Juarterl 


Practical Teaching | | 


LARGE PROJECTS IN GEOGRAPHY 


By C. A. McMurry, George Peabody College for Teachers 


\ masterful exposition of the type Partiac List or Tyre Stupies 

study, giving clear, detailed descrip- (Price 20 cents each, net 1 | 
- 1 ° Thea “le 

tions of classroom procedure on tour Lachey Muscle Shoals 


The Panama Canal 

The Salt River Project 
New Orleans a Gulf Port 
Corn. Cotton 


topics irrigation, gulf ports, water 
power, and canals. This manual 
shows the teacher what to do and 





; ~Z) | 
» al >Z.UU, D> | 
nd Ue 2 ) i. " 00 til Robin Hood and His Merry Men | 
> well-organized, interesting topic, like : r 
ye oe ch : a \ Wheat Farm in Dakota 
a good story, carries teacher and pupil <2 ene | | 
ot ’ nd Glasgow and Shipbuilding | | 
with it 5. C. Lducation, oe : : : | | 
One of Dr. McMurry's best demonstra The Virginia Plantation | 
ns of service. Journal of Education Columbus and Other Navigators 


Johnson Publishing Company 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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THE PILOT ARITHMETICS 
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Foundation Number Work. The state- 
adopted arithmetic in Kentucky. 


BRYCE’S LANGUAGE TRAINING 
listed in the 
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The 


NATIONAL 
SPELLING SCALE 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
By JOHN J. TIPTON, M. A. 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Allegany County, Maryand 


value of learning to spell. 


(6-5) to fourteen years ten months (14-10). 


periods to measure the actual progress made, 


PRICE PER TEST 


(Each pupil needs one) 


(Each class should have one) 


PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 


High Schools in six tests of equal difficulty. 
High Schools in four tests of equal difficulty. 


MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND 








A new Scientific Spelling Scale that Measures 
Ability to spell in Sentences, which is the real 
Based on Thorough 
Research, with Reliable Standardized Norms, Giv- 
ing Spelling Ages from six years five months 


Published in eight tests of equal difficulty, thus 
providing ample material for retesting at given 


Examination Sheet - - - 2 cents 


Directions for Administering - - 10 cents 
(Each examiner needs one) 
Class Record Sheet - - - . 2 cents 


The NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE for Junior 
The NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE for Senior 
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| Do Your Summer’s Work in Vacation Land 


You are much concerned with your pupils’ 
health. Do not forget your own health. Away 
H from dust and heat, in Maine’s cool climate, you 
| can improve your professional training and gather 
strength for next year’s teaching. The size of our 
classes is such that you receive at all times your 
instructor's attention. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER SESSION | 
JUNE 28 AUGUST 0 








ps 


Special courses for teachers and graduate courses 


leading to the M. A. degree 


Catalog now ready for distribution t 


ADDRESS 


Director, ORONO, 





H. M ELLIS, MAINE 
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5 Of Course You Can Goto ig 
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EUROPE 


=| 30 Splendid Inexpensive Tours un- |= 
BD) der the management of an old-estab- 
=| lished American company. 59 to 85 
days— routes include Scotland, Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Iceland, | 
Norway. June to September. $835 up. 


STUDENT TOURS 


of utmost economy—very attractive 
to young folks—5-7 wks.—$395 up. 


GATES TOURS 


225 Fifth Avenue 


- New York, N. Y. | 
GMGMOMOMMOMOMmolg 



































Educational Tours NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Worth a “— in College Summer School 
N. EB. A. CANADIAN ROCKIES July 6-August 13, 1926 | 
ALASEA THOUSAND ISLANDS 
CUBA NATIONAL PARES Over 280 courses of interest to teachers, super- 
et SnivEeaele sawes visors, principals, and administrators. 
| MEXICO CONVENTION TOURS Comfortable, convenient and inexpensive living 


WHICH TOUR DO YOU PREFER? 


Organize a party for a free tour. 


Write at once for information 
(Mention this journal) 


ELLIOTT TOURS, Talladega, Ala. 














accommodations. 
Write for the complete bulletin. 
Dean John W. Withers 
SUMMER SCHOOL, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square East, New York City 








NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Tours EUROPE 


O6days 


Address 


TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 E.42°ST. Mew York lity 

















UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Summer Session, 1926 
Two terms: June 21-July 30; July 31-Sept 
Liberal Arts and Education. Undergraduate and Graduate in- 
truction. Visiting specialists Demonstration 
Vrite for announcement. 

Cincinnati—The Gateway to the South 
Write Director of Summer Session, University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


? 


classrooms. 





Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Will conduct a Summer Session, beginning June 
21 and ending July 30, in which courses will be 
offered that will meet the needs of teachers who 
are working for State Certificates above the 5: 
ond Grade, if based on college credits, and 
»thers who wish to make up conditions oF 
work leading to a baccalaureate degree. 

Write for Bulletin. 


WM. J. CLARK, J. W. BARCO 
President Director 


— 
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. Tourist Third Cabin 
Summer Session 


To England and France 


To England and France 


Entir~ ship devoted exclusively to 


beautiful Mountain Scenery Sito dovseed enctuel 


\Vholesome Outdoor Recreation 


women and similar vacationists. 


Varied Inspirational Entertainment 


Other sailings earlier and later from 
New York, Boston and Montreal 


sg5S (up) Round §170 


Trip (up) 


horo Collegiate Instruction 


\Mlodern Pedagogical Training 





Undergraduate and Graduate Study Sail ith iti ataiia illite 

Tours—New York to New York. 

5 to 35 days in Europe. Prices 
$225 to $557.50. 














For Illustrated Catalog address 


Will Grant Chambers, Dean, Rep Star Line: ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 

UNTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE ceases 

State ( ollege. Pa. No. 1 Broadway, New York City; our oltices 
elsewhere; or authorized agents. 














Penn State / To EUROPE 


Lapland .... July7 


ia | To Mediterranean Ports 
July 5 to Aug. 13 Madeira, Algiers, Naples, Venice 


fers — Majestic .. . July 17 


Ideal Summer Climate Minnekahda .. July 24 


Reservations made only for students, 
teachers, professional men and 
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| 6 | a 
eo SUMMER SCHOOL Jy 22 
to VIRGINIA? POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE to 
July 21 Blacksburg, Virginia Aug. 27 


Beautiful Campus 
150 Acres 
2100 Feet Above Sea Level 
Cool, Delightful 
Summer Climate 
Tuition Free for Virginia Teachers 


Courses for 
Special Teachers’ Certificate 
Extensions 
Renewals 
School Hygiene 
School Administration, Ete. 
For Requirements for Teachers’ Certificates, Write 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, or 
V. P. I. SUMMER SCHOOL, BLACKSBURG, VA. 
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The College of 
William and Mary 


In Virginia 


J. A. C. CHANDLER, President 

Is supported by the State of Virginia for the 
benefit of all the people. Here one may receive 
the best possible training at the least possible cost. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Regular college courses leading to Bachelor’s or 
Master’s degrees, courses for teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents leading to ele- 
mentary, normal professional, special, collegiate, 
or collegiate professional certificates, and courses 
for students preparing for law, medicine, busi- 
ness, engineering, or social work. Credit for all 
courses may be counted toward a degree. Care- 
ful consideration given to certificate requirements. 
Write for particulars to 


K. J. HoxE, 
Director Summer Session 


June 14 to July 24 
July 24 to August 28 


H. L. BripceEs, 
Registrar 


SUMMER TERMS: 























University of 


Richmond 


RicHMOND, VA. 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 14—-July 24, 1926 


A Summer School for High School Teachers and 
College Students 


The following courses will be offered: 


Biology English Physics 

Chemistry History Psychology 
Economics Law Romance Languages 
Education Mathematics Sociology 


These courses are arranged to meet the needs 
of pre-medical students, of teachers working to- 
ward a degree, and of college students who wish 
to make up incomplete work or shorten the time 
required for a degree. 


For Bulletin of Information, address 


W. L. PRINCE, Director. 






































Come to Radford College 
in the heart of the 


ALLEGHANIES 


Where the cool mountain breezes make 
you better able to enjoy the 


Opportunities Offered During the 


Summer Quarter 


Opens June 14, 1926 
Closes August 27, 1926 
Divided into two terms. 


Write for Catalog 

Announces courses leading to all Virginia 
certificates. 

Regular college courses leading to certifi- 
cates, diplomas and degrees. 


Address 
DR. JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, 
PRESIDENT, 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 








EAST RADFORD, VIRGINIA. 




















State Teachers 


College 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


A standard Teachers College, holding mem- 
bership in the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. Courses for every grade 
of certificate issued in Virginia. Summer 
quarter begins June 15th and the Fall 
quarter begins September 20th. Summer 
quarter catalog ready March 15th and the 
Winter quarter catalog ready April Ist. 


Either sent on request. 


A. B. CHANDLER, JR. 


President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 
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Summer Sesston 


Harrisonburg State 


Teachers College 


High elevation with delightful summer 
climate 
Regular college program of courses for elemen- 
tary teachers, high school teachers, and workers 
specialized fields of education. Review courses 
for first grade certificate by examinations given 
this summer for the last time. 


Special Features 
Training school facilities 
Swarthmore Chautauqua 
Open air auditorium and swimming 


pool 


Combine a vacation in the mountains with pro- 
fessional work. 
Apply to 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 








Asheville Normal and 
Associated Schools 


Summer School 


Ninth Session—June 14-July 23, 1926 


The Summer Session of the Asheville Normal is one of th 
State Summer Schools of North Carolina. 


1824 from twenty-two states and territories attended the 
1925 session. 


The faculty of ninety will include teachers from the Ashe- 
ville Normal; Universities of Yale, Columbia, Duke, South 
Carolina, Missouri, John B. Stetson, Cincinnati, Wisconsin, 
University of the South; State Teachers Colleges of Virginia, 
Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Pennsylvania, and Michigan; Colleges 
of Randolph-Macon, Maryville, Tusculum, Hiram, Berea, 
Park, Rollins, Keuka, and Agnes Scott; and superintendents 
and heads of departments from a number of city public schools. 

200 courses are offered for kindergarten, primary, grammar 
grade, music teachers, athletic coaches, physical directors, high 
school teachers, supervisors, and principals. 


Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks. Rooms 
may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this amount. Board 
in private homes is from $10 to $15 per week. Registration 


fee is $10 for four courses, 


Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available during 
the summer. 


Complete catalog will be ready March first. Write now for 


a copy. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL. D., President 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 




















The Middlebury College 
SCHOOL OF SPANISH 


July 2—August 22, 1926 
Professor J. Moreno-Lacalle, Dean 


COURSES 


Spanish Phonetics, Synonyms and Antonyms, The 
ltomancero, The Picaresque Novel, Spanish-Amer- 
in Literature, Spanish Realia, Spanish-American 
ealia, Three Contemporary Novelists, Three 
Contemporary Playwrights, Modern Literature, 
Grammar and Composition, Conversation and Vo- 
bulary, Introduction to Classic Literature, Lec- 
Explicada, Spanish Tour, Latin American 
r, Spanish Paintings, Spanish Architecture. 


For bulletins, address 
PAMELIA 8S. POWELL, Secretary 
Eighteenth Summer Session 


MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT. 





























George Peabody 
College For Teachers 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Summer Quarter, 1926 


First Term June 7-July 15 


Second Term July 16-August 25 


More than three hundred academic and profes- 
sional courses for the training of teachers and pro- 


fessional leaders are offered in the simmer quarter. 


The college confers the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science, Master of Arts, and Doctor of Philosophy. 
Requirements for these degrees are set forth fully 
in the annual catalog. If interested, address the 


tegistrar. 
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Vivify any History Course through the use of 
BISHOP-WILLARD-ROBINSON 
PRACTICAL MAP EXERCISES 
AND SYLLABI 


THE SERIES that ranks highest in accuracy of map-drawing, in carefully 
systematized syllabi, and in ease of manipulation. Under constant revision and 
extension, and now available in the following volumes: American History, 
\ncient History, Medieval and Modern European History, European History 
to 1714, European History since 1714, General History, and English History. 


Catalogue price, 56 cents each, less the usual discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue - - - : - New York, N. Y. 








Law’s 

It is being used 
English for in Virginia 
High Schools 


Immediate Use 


with drill in essentials y 

= . — { The 
In providing interesting and teachable material in composi Virginia 
tion and grammar for use in high schools LAw’s ENGLISH FOR Codioas of 
Study in 


IMMEDIATE Use is unsurpassed. It provides a means of lead- 


ing pupils into a purposeful activity and in so doing brings pee 
about life situations. This unusual combination results in ‘ gm ‘ 
ee ' Pi lists this 
rapid growth in correct habits of speaking and writing. 
book for 
‘ If interested in using this book in your classes, write the third 


and _ fourth 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS years} 


597-599 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Thomas Jefferson and the Declaration of Independence 
By ROSEWELL PAGE 


HEN the Declaration of Independence respondence which resulted in the Continental 

was written by Thomas Jefferson and Congress. A statement of the facts makes Vir 

adopted with a few verbal changes and _ ginia’s title to that distinction irrefutable. 
omissions suggested by other members ot Timothy Pickering of Massachusetts had pro- 





Committee, the idea of independence 

m Great Britain for the Colonies was 

)new idea in Virginia. There had been 

etings held throughout the Colonies for 

months looking to a redress of 

grievances. It may be said that the 

vement for independence had a begin- 

ng when Patrick Henry argued so ef- 

tively in the Parson’s Cause in 1763, 

| spoke so eloquently in the Convention 

1705 when he had protested against the 

p act in language deemed treasonable, 

md in that of March, 1775, when he had 

used the language of burning eloquence 

wn to every school boy: “lib- 

or death.” The fact that 

was the case in no way de- 

ts from the wonderful doc- 

t which will ever be known 
fferson’s work. 

names of those signed to 

Declaration of Independence 

a list of notables who shall 

known for all time and 

ill places where liberty is: 


\ generous rivalry has long 
sted between the sections 
which of them is en- 




















posed a committee of correspondence be- 
tween the cities of that Colony; but 
Thomas Jefferson proposed, and carried, 
the proposition that a committee of cor- 
respondence be nominated in each Colony 
for the purpose of the common defence. 
Thus was laid the foundation of the 
Union, and to Jefferson has been justly 
accorded the authorship of the community 
of Action between the Colonies. 

When the House of Burgesses of Vir- 
ginia was dissolved by Governor Dun- 
more, May 26, 1774, because it had re- 
solved that the day the British Order 
closed the port of Boston, June 1, 
1774, should be observed as a day 
of fasting and prayer, Jefferson 
was among those who had met in 
the Apollo room of the Raleigh 
Tavern at Williamsburg and advo- 
cated the calling of an annual Gen- 
eral Congress of the Colonies and 
called a Virginia Convention for 
. the Ist of August. 

“And for this purpose it 
is recommended to the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, 
that they communicate with 
their several corresponding 


to the suggestion of Replica in the Virginia State Library of the committees on the expedi 
Statue of Jefferson at the University of 
Virginia by Sir Moses Ezekiel. 


rst committees of cor- 





ency of appointing deputies 
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for the several Colonies of British America 
to meet in general congress, at such place an- 
nually as shall be thought most convenient ; there 
to deliberate on those general measures which 
the United States of America may from iime 
to time require.” 

To this Convention Jefferson had been elected 
from Albemarle county, and had prepared the 
“Summary View of the Rights, ete.” for the guid- 
ance of the Virginia Representatives in Congress. 
It was this work which had resulted in Edmund 
Burke's eulogy and in its author being put on the 
list of “the proscribed” by the British Govern- 
ment. When therefore Jefferson was elected to 
the second Congress which met in Philadeiphia in 
1775, and took his seat, the power of his pen 
had been recognized on both sides of the Atlantic. 
At that time he was thirty two years old. On 
January 1, 1772, he had married Martha Wayles 
Skelton, daughter of an eminent lawyer, John 
Wayles, and widow of Bathurst Skelton.  Al- 
though a successful member of the Bar, Jeffer- 
son had always lived in the country, and was 
devoted to the country life which he was after- 
wards to eulogize in his Notes on Virginia and 
his other writings: “They who till the soil are 


God’s chosen people if God has any chosen 
people.” 

While a student at William and Mary College 
Jefferson had heard Patrick Henry in the Con- 
vention against the Stamp Act in 1765 “speak 
as Homer wrote.” 

He had been in public life since the 11th of 
May, 1769, when he had been elected to the 
House of Burgesses from Albemarle county, 
Virginia, when he was twenty six years old. 
Before entering public life, Jefferson had had 
the benefit of association at William and Mary 
College with Dr. William Small and Chancellor 
Wythe, whom he has especially remembered in 
his comments upon those who had influenced 
his life. 

Of his gay disposition one gets an accurate 
picture in the letters written to his friend, John 
Page, afterwards Governor of Virginia. There 
one sees the spirit of the tall, lank, red-haired 
young Virginian whose talk about girls and 
sweethearts—about “Belinda” and “Becca Bur- 
well”—was to give place to sentences invoiving 
liberty and freedom and the pursuit of happi- 
ness as applied to all mankind and which were 








Signing of the Declaration of Independence 
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jostle the throne of every autocrat upon the 
earth. 
Such was Thomas Jefferson as he stood with 
the Representatives of the United Colonies in the 
Jl known as Carpenter’s Hall in Philadelphia 
n the 4th of July, 1776, and affixed his name 
long with those now numbering fifty six to the 
ocument since known as the Declaration cf In- 
lependence. When made, that document was 
thought applicable to the United Colonies and 
Great Britain, but has since been regarded as the 
charter of freedoin for all people and all time. 
George Mason’s Bill of Rights adopted in the 
\ irginia then in session, Patrick 
Henry’s Resolutions for Independency which 
had been offered by Thomas Nelson, Jr., and 
brought by Nelson from the Virginia Conven- 
tion directing her Representatives in Congress to 
declare for Independence, Edmund Pendleton’s 
and Merriwether Smith’s Resolutions to the 
: same effect were all in existence. Richard Henry 
| Lee who offered the Virginia Resolutions for 
Independence in the Congress was called home 
y or would have headed the Committee, which as 
. constituted was in the following order: 
e Mr. Jefferson, Mr. J. Adams, Mr. Franklin, 
Mr. Sherman and Mr. Livingston. 

John Adams has left an account of Jefferson’s 
selection; for when Jefferson wanted him to 
write the Report, he had refused “because of 
\irginia’s priority among the colonies, and be- 
cause Jefferson wielded the most elegant pen in 
the Congress.” 


Convention 
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The first signature of the Virginia delegation 
was that of George Wythe. It is pleasant to 
think how that delegation yielded first place to 
the great teacher whom Jefferson declared “one 
of the greatest men of the age, always distin- 
guished by the most spotless virtue.” Then came 
Richard Henry Lee, “the Cicero of the Revolu- 
tion.” Then Thomas Jefferson. Next, Benjamin 
Harrison, afterwards Governor of Virginia and 
ancestor of two presidents of the United States. 
Then Thomas Nelson, Jr., the ardent patriot 
who gave the greatest fortune in Virginia to the 
cause of America and commanded the Virginia 
forces in person at Yorktown, Francis Light- 
foot Lee and Carter Braxton, both — leaders 
among the patriots, highly esteemed in Virginia 
for their efforts in behalf of Independence. 

Such was Jefferson at the time of the Declara- 
tion of Independence—not yet Minister to 
France, nor Governor of Virginia, nor author 
of the Statute of Descents, the Statute abolish- 
ing the law of Primogeniture, the Statute for 
Religious Freedom, nor yet Father of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; but then among the immor- 
tals as the Author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Valentine’s statue and Ezekiel’s statue repre- 
sent him as he was when the Declaration was 
written—as thirty three years old—the age sup- 
posed the best since the Saviour of Mankind 
brought the message at that age: “Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free!” 








UDGED by the triumphs of his first admin- 
istration and by the impress it left upon the 
destiny of America, Thomas Jefferson 

shares with George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln a distinction which, I believe, history will 

accord to any holder of the presidential office. 
lis vision and diplomatic skill in the negotiations 
that ended in the cession of the great area known 
is the Louisiana Purchase territory; his concep- 

n and support of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
_J tion which established our rights by discovery 
‘xploration to our vast northwest; his sow- 





Jefferson As President 


Ry WILLIAM JOSEPH SHOWALTER, Sc. D., National Geographic Magazine 


ing the seed which was later to bear the fruit of 
ownership of the Gulf shore east of the Missis- 
sippi, and of Florida—these acts of his first ad- 
ministration lie at the very foundations of Amer- 
ican greatness, for without them the United 
States had remained little more than an associa- 
tion of States on the Atlantic slope—even if it 
had been able to hold its place in the family of 
nations at all. Certainly it had been powerless 
to affect the broad currents of human history as 
it has done. 

Sut if we were to measure the presidential 
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caliber of Jefferson by the policies ot his second 
administration he would probably have to take 
rank with some of the lesser lights of White 
House history. The: triumphant diplomacy of 
his first administration and the tremendous rise 
of national consciousness thereunder are in the 
wwst striking contrast with his weak and un- 
certain diplomacy ,and his loss of prestige at 
home during his second term, and constitute one 
of the strangest changes of attitucle in the history 
of the presidency. 

bor the first four years he was: the dynamic 
statesman who dared call to terms the Barbary 
potentates at a time when the great maritime 
powers preferred to pay them tribute rather than 
attempt to break the domination of the Mediter- 
ranean by their corsatrs; the courageous leader 
who was not afraid to announce that France, in 
‘our 


‘ 


the zenith of her power, would become 
natural and habitual‘enemy” if she acquired New 
Orleans, and would “fix the sentence which 1s to 
retain her forever within her low watermark” the 
day. she should take over control of the Missis- 
sippi. During the succeeding four years our 
shipping was beset by the same exactions and 
our rights on the high seas were invaded by the 
same belligerent policies that were met with by 
Wilson during the pre-American years of the 
World War. 
parallel between the attitude of Jefferson and 


There is a remarkably close 


Wilson in their unwillingness to go to war for 
the vindication of the rights of American ship- 
ping, the while their lack of firmness was being 
constantly taken advantage of by the belligerents 
ina way that inevitably meant war with the one 
side or the other. 

Colonel House in his recent “Intimate Papers” 
shows how almost to the very day of the an- 
neuncement of unrestricted submarine war by 
the Germans, President Wilson felt that both 
sides were tarred with the same stick, and that 
ihe war was just another of those selfish con- 
tests for power and dominance in which the 
rights of neutrals were invaded just as far as the 
belligerents dared to invade them. In the case of 
Jefferson the evil day of the aroused wrath of 
a patient people was postponed until the next 
administration. In that of Wilson it came at the 
very beginning of his second administration. 
Had Wilson been defeated in 1916, from which 


the California Republican schism alone saved 
him, the parallel would have been perfect. Had 
the second war with England come in Jefferson's 
administration he probably would have proven 
as great a war president as Wilson. Both be- 
lieved in the doctrine of ‘peaceful coercion” and 
exhausted its resources. 

Jefferson as the natural and forceful leader of 
the Republicans had the bitter enmity of the 
l‘ederalists, who had little faith in popular goy- 
ernment. Hamilton had denounced it as about as 
bad as a form of government could be, and 
others of his party had voiced equal alarm. But 
fate forced the Federalists themselves to elect 
Jefferson. He and Burr had been nominated as 
president and vice president respectively, and, of 
course, being on the same ticket, got the same 
number of votes. Burr, under a strict construc- 
tion of the election law, could, and did, throw the 
matter of deciding who should be elected presi 
dent into the Federalist house. Burr immediatel) 
began a series of intrigues with and overtures 
to the Federalists for their support. But men 
like Hamilton had no stomach for Burr. He 
wrote to Bayard, of Delaware, that Burr was 
as “true a Catiline as ever met in a midnight 
conclave,” adding that “If there be a man in the 
world I ought to hate, it is Jefferson, but we 
must save our country from as great a calamity” 
as the election of Burr. Finally Maryland and 
Delaware decided to cast blank ballots rather 
than vote for Burr, and with Morris, of Vermont, 
absent, this gave Jefferson the election. 

But meantime the Federalists saw a refuge for 
their waning doctrines in the courts. They im- 
mediately created a large number of new circuits 
and made “midnight appointments’ thereto. 
Naturally, if any man ever had reason to hate 
the opposition, Jefferson had ground to be bitter 
against such tactics and the studied discourtesies 
of Adams. But his inaugural address was s0 
conciliatory and so abounding in political philos 


ophy in which no patriot could fail to acquiesce 


that presently there arose a great group ol 
“moderate” Federalists who were ready to hol 
up the hands of the new president. So clear! 
did the address outline the true philosophy of 
representative government that the doctrines 
therein incorporated have from then to nov 
been accepted by all parties as cardinal principles. 
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esident Coolidge never preached economy in 
rnment so eloquently, or insisted on it more 
lutely than he. Neither Wilson, Harding or 
idge were more firmly set against a big 
time military establishment. Lincoln’s ideal 
1 government of the people, by the people 
for the people” was but a striking restate- 
of the faith of the third president. 
fferson was an unswerving believer in the 
ft the people and an unrelenting foe of pomp 
held a breeder of 


ircumstance, which he 


iption. He, therefore, while “he could cal- 
an eclipse, survey an estate, tie an artery, 
in edifice, try a cause, break a horse, dance 
uet, and play a violin,” was the most demo- 
of men. Senator Plumer describes him, 
e occasion of his first call at the White 


se, as “a tall, high boned man” “dressed, or 
undressed, in an old brown coat, red 
coat, old corduroy small clothes much 


woolen hose and slippers without heels,” 
says: “I thought him a servant, when Gen- 
‘arnum surprised me by announcing it was 
resident.” When the British Minister ar- 
in all the glory of the accouterments of 
igh, plenipotentiary office, he was presented 
president in his republican heelless slippers 
clothes which, to him, were “indicative of 
slovenliness and indifference to appear- 
es.” He was convinced that his reception was 
Sut Jef- 


n would have nothing of rank and prece- 


nded as a slight to his sovereign. 
in the \White House despite the diplo- 
resentment over the presidential “canons 
tiquette.”’ 
hough some have asserted that Jefferson was 
iuthor of the spoils system in the United 
s, there is nothing farther from the fact. 
lid protest earnestly against the Federalist 
mpt to pack the judiciary by the creation of 
icial circuits that were not needed and against 
midnight appointments,” but no president 
had sounder views on merit as the requisite 
iiceholding than Jefferson. The courageous 
in which Jefferson and his envoys let 
nce know that the United States would never 
quiesce in her acquisition from Spain of the 
siana Purchase territory and the masterful 
ner in which he brought Napoleon to terms 
reats to associate with England if the First 
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Consul pursued his dreams of [:mpire in America 
is one of the outstanding events in the diplomatic 
history of the United States. Jefferson put 
Napoleon into a position where that Continental 
monarch felt that he was handing England a 
Roland for her Oliver. “I have just given Eng- 
land a maritime rival that will sooner or later 
lower her pride,” he exclaimed as the deal was 
consummated. 

Jetferson’s devotion to the strict construction 
of the constitution was shown by his attitude 
after the acquisition of Louisiana. He knew 
that to attempt the amendment of the constitu 
tion before the acquisition of the territory would 
be fatal to the deal. He took it over, therefore, 
largely as a trustee for the country, relying upon 
its good sense to make legal the thing he felt he 
had done by extra-legal processes. He did not 
want to make the constitution “a scrap of paper” 
by construction. But the Federalists, looking for 
a basis of opposition to Jefferson, now permitted 
themselves to become opportunists. Always the 
party of “the right to construe the constitution 
they now became the strict construc 
tionists. Jefferson the 
doctrine that the territory had been acquired 


%”? 


liberally, 
finally acquiesced in 


under the treaty-making powers of the constitu- 
tion, and the amendment was not pressed. 

One of Jefferson’s greatest woes as president 
was the attitude of that other eminent Virginian, 
John Marshall, who had held that the “midnight 
judges” had been legally appointed, even though 
their commissions had not yet been delivered. He 
admitted that his court did not have original 
jurisdiction, however. In an attempt to break 
the power of the Supreme Court to set aside the 
laws of Congress, Jefferson sought to impeach 
Justice Chase, of the Supreme Court, for the 
expression of hostile political opinions from the 
The effort failed and Marshall won a 
It is to be said, to 


bench. 
great victory for the court. 
the eternal glory of our institutions, that out of 
the struggles of these two intellectual and poli- 
tical giants, the best that both of them had to 
offer was fused into a definite national policy 
that has made the country stronger than it could 


ever have been if the acts of each had not been 
tempered by doctrines of the other. 

On the whole, the responsibilities of Jefferson 
during his first term had been met with such 
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signal satisfaction to the people that party lines 
were largely obliterated in 1804. He had justified 
his inaugural doctrine that there was little dif- 
ference between the “moderates” of the two 
parties. 

In his second inaugural he promised further 
retrenchment in government expenditures. His 
attitude toward the Army and Navy closely 
paralleled that of Woodrow Wilson a little more 
than a century later. He discussed the invasion 
of our rights by Great Britain and France, but 
left to Congress the finding of methods to check 
them. The Non-Importation Act was passed, 
but it did not produce the desired results. It was 
suspended. Then came Napoleon’s Berlin de- 
cree, worse than England’s policy. Things went 
from bad to worse. The firing in the Chesapeake, 
the insolence of the Jason and the Columbine and 
the unsatisfactory progress of negotiations for 
American rights brought the day, on July 20, 
1807, when even the pacific Jefferson was glad 
to note that the country was in a mood for a war 
against England. But further decrees by the 
belligerents carried the invasion of American 
rights even further. Still wedded to his idea of 
a “peaceful coercion,” Jefferson recommended an 
embargo that would keep our ships from carrying 
anything for either belligerent. His statement 
that “Peace is our passion” even brought Eng- 
land to demand apologies for the American at- 
titude. They not only knew of Jefferson’s indis- 
position toward war, but of the Federalist’s 
desire to help the British. 

The embargo was not a success. Strengthened 
a number of times it still failed in its purpose. 
Jefferson was advised that it was not felt in 
France and had been forgotten in England. And 
it had hurt nobody but Americans. Then the 
embargo was repealed and a non-intercourse act 
substituted, whereupon England declared Amer: 
ica had done so “to be saved the complete humi- 
liation of being obliged avowedly to recant all its 
violent declarations never to submit to the Order 
in Council of Great Britain.” 

In the face of the opposition Jefferson decided 
to do in essence the same thing that Wilson had 
concluded to do if he had been defeated—to 
resign from the presidency after appointing 
Hughes Secretary of State and letting him take 
up the responsibilities. Jefferson undertook to 


do nothing so that Madison should have a free 
hand on his succession to the presidential chair, 
He went out of office as much a disappointed 
man, as did Wilson in 1921. He declared that 
the Federalists “by forcing us from the embargo 
inflicted a wound on our interests which can 
never be cured. I have been ever anxious to 
avoid war with England, unless forced by a 
situation more losing than war itself; but I did 
believe we could coerce her to justice by peace- 
able means, and the embargo, evaded as it was, 
proved that it would have coerced her had it been 
honestly executed. The proof Great Britain ex- 
hibited on that occasion that she can exercise 
such an influence in this country as to control 
the will of its government and three fourths of 
its people is to me the most mortifying circum- 
stance which had occurred since the establish- 
ment.” 

How like the end of Wilson’s rule was that 
of Jefferson! Mortified and wounded by the 
manner in which his favorite policy had been 
rejected, and stung to the quick by loss of pres- 
tige, he retired to Monticello. 

That Jefferson’s second administration was a 
disappointment in comparison with his first, his 
staunchest admirer will not deny. Whether his 
policy of keeping the country out of war, with 
the loss of prestige at home and abroad, was a 
wise one only the gods can say. With the 
Kederalists so sympathetic with Great Britain 
that even after the continued injuries under the 
Madison administration they continually tied the 
latter’s hands and even threatened to dissolve the 
Union rather than enter a war against England, 
there is no way of telling what might have hap- 
pened if it had come under Jefferson. The judg- 
ment so glibly made by many that he ought to 
have gone to war and stood staunchly for Amer- 
ican rights is made by those upon whose should- 
ers responsibility for the outcome did not rest. 
Unprepared militarily, disunited politically, the 
country was certainly in a situation that made 
the risks as to the outcome so great that cer- 
tainly no president could have rightfully taken 
them until every path that seemed to lead in the 
direction of peace had been fully explored. Could 
we look into the storehouse of things that might 
have happened, we might see that Jefferson's 


policy in his second administration was in reality 
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wise as that of his first. Mayhap our second 
- with England would have had a different 
mination if it had come under Jefferson in- 
id of under Madison. 
lolding the national temper in check in times 
the most brutal invasion of a country’s rights 
not a glorious role. Woodrow Wilson found 
And certainly the fact that Jefferson, 
le leaving no stone unturned to find a path to 
e, did not burn the bridges of war behind 
but left to Madison the bases of further 
eotiations, and of war if that should become 
essary, gives him the right to be considered 
one who held that the nation’s perpetuity was 
far higher end than a war, however righteous, 
t endangered its existence. 
\Vashington held together the States that had 
ic fresh from a Confederation in which they, 
| not the people, were the sources of Federal 
wer, and were therefore resentful of the power 
' which the Constitution had shorn them. Jef- 
ferson brought about a vast expansion of the 
domain and implanted the idea of 
popular government, resting on the people more 


t out. 


tional 
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than on the States, in the minds of America. 
lincoln, realizing that disunion would mean an 
inevitable return to the days of the Confedera- 
tion when every State could be a law unto itself, 
decided to risk the verdict of history and dis- 
regard the doctrine of States Rights to which 
States at the North and South alike had at one 
time or another adhered. Out of his course, 
whatever its rights and its wrongs, has been es- 
tablished that “more perfect Union” whose ma- 
jesty of strength and whose nobility of purpose 
is the priceless heritage of us all. And so, in 
their influence upon our national destiny, these 
three take precedence over all the long line of 
distinguished men who have been the Chief 
Magistrates of America. Whether Woodrow 
\Vilson shall be added to the list perhaps de- 
pends on the success or failure of the great 
experiment at Geneva. Success then would, 
beyond all peradventure, entitle him to not the 
least place among these three. But as we are 
considering greatness of achievement rather than 
greatness of vision or nobility of purpose, the 
future alone can fix his place. 





Jefferson and The College of William and Mary 


By J. A. C. CHANDLER, President, College of William and Mary 


EFFERSON’S connection with the College 
of William and Mary began in the year 
1760. When a boy of fourteen, upon the 
leath of his father, he was practically thrown 
upon his own resources. He was first put to 
school under Mr. James Maury who had come 
to Virginia as a tutor in the Monroe family. 


It was while he was a pupil of James Maury 


that on January 14, 1760, he wrote a letter from 


Shadwell to his guardian. John Harvey, as 
follows: 
Sir: I was at Colo. Peter Randolph’s about a 
fortnight ago, and my schooling falling into dis- 
urse, he said he thought it would be to my Ad- 
ntage to go to the College, and was desirous I 
uld go, as indeed I am myself for several 
easons. In the first place, as long as I stay at 
Mountain, the loss of one-fourth of my Time 
inevitable, by Company’s coming here and de- 
ning me from School. And likewise my Absence 
in a great measure, put a Stop to so much 
mpany, and by that means lessen the Expenses 





of the Estate in Housekeeping. And on the other 
Hand by going to the College I shall get a more 
universal Acquaintance, which may hereafter be 
serviceable to me; and | suppose I can pursue my 
Studies in the Greek and Latin as well there as 
here, and likewise learn something of the Mathe- 
matics. I shall be glad of your Opinion, 
And remain, Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Jr.” 


It would thus seem that Colonel Peter Ran- 
dolph was responsible for Jefferson’s turning 
his eyes towards William and Mary. With the 
consent of Mr. Harvey, he decided to enter 
William and Mary College on March 25, 1760, 
at the beginning of the spring term. He re- 
mained at William and Mary as a student until 
\pril 25, 1762. When Jefferson entered college 
he was just seventeen years old and 
thoroughly grounded in the classics. It 


was 
is in- 
teresting to note that on his way to the College 


of William and Mary he spent one night at the 
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home of Colonel Dandridge, ot Hanover, where 
he met for the first time Patrick Henry who was 
then about twenty four years of age. It is said 
that this night was spent in “junketing, dancing, 
and high jinks of all sorts.” It will be recalled 
that both Jefferson and Patrick Henry played 
on the fiddle and that Jefferson brought his 
fiddle with him to college. 

At this point, it will also be interesting to note 
that for practically the next nineteen years Jef 
ferson’s home was Williamsburg: first, as a 
college student; second, as a law student under 
George Wythe; third, in connection with the 
various conventions and finally as governor of 
the State. The capital was moved in 1779 from 
Williamsburg to Richmond and from that time 
on Jefferson was not so frequently a visitor in 
Williamsburg. 

When Jefferson entered William and Mary 
College, he found there a small band of voung 
Virginians representing the well known families 
of that time; four Grimeses, two Ewells, three 
Blands, a Byrd, a Diggs, two Harrisons, two 
Hubards, four Smiths, a Tazewell, a Spotts- 
wood, two Masseys, a Mallory, a Brodnax, an 
:pps, a Hansford, two Moores, three Robinsons, 
a Tabb, a Travis, an Edmunds, two Moseleys, 
two Harwoods, a Nicholson, a Pendleton, a 
Ruffin, a Yates, a Swann, a McClung, a West, 
a Westwood and a Whiting \ll of these stu- 
dents were from the east of the Blue Ridge 
mountains and represented the planter class. 

According to Jefferson, he was thrown often 
into a society of horse racers, card players, fox 
hunters, and the like. He states that often he 
asked himself what kind of a reputation he 
would prefer, that of a horse jockey. a fox 
hunter, or an orator, and then in moments of 
temptation he would ask himself what would 
Dr. Small, Mr. Wythe, or Mr. Peyton Randolph 
do. However, after a vear at college Jefferson 
found out that he had wasted his money on 
dress and horses and extravagant living. 

It is difficult to sav what course of life Jeffer- 
son would have taken if he had not come under 
the influence of Dr. William Small, of the Col- 


lege faculty 


“Tt was my great good fortune, and what proba- 
bly fixed the destinies of my life, that Dr. William 
Small of Scotland was then Professor of Mathe- 


matics, a man proiound in most of the useful 
branches of science, with a happy talent of com- 
munication, correct and gentlemanly manners, an 
an enlarged and liberal mind. He, most happily fo 
me, became soon attached to me, and made me his 
daily companion when not engaged in the school; 
and from his conversation I got my first views oi 
the expansion of science, and of the system of 
things in which we are placed. Tl ortunately, the 
philosophical chair became vacant soon after m) 
arrival in college, and he was appointed to fill it 
per witertm; and he was the first who ever gave, in 
that college, regular lectures in Ethics, Rhetoric, 
and Belles Lettres. He returned to Europe in 
1762, having previously filled up the measure of his 
goodness to me, by procuring for me, from his 
most intimate friend, George Wythe, a reception as 
a student of law, under his direction, and intro- 
duced me to the acquaintance and familiar table oi 
Governor Fauquier, the ablest man who had ever 
tilled that office. With him, and at his table, Dr 
Small and Mr. Wythe, his amict Omnium horarum, 
and myself, formed a partie quarrée, and to the 
habitual conversations on these occasions I owed 
much instruction. Mr. Wythe continued to be my 
faithful and beloved mentor in youth, and my most 
affectionate friend through life.” 


In his autobiography he also speaks of he 
much he owed to Governor lauquier, who wa: 
musical, and he and Jefferson were therefore 
good friends. Irom the Governor, according t 
the statement of Mr. Madison, young Jefferson 
learned “that taste for the elegancies of life 
with which he always embellished the plainness 
of the republican and the simplicity of the 
philosopher.” He controlled himself so that he 
never really became a gambler, and, according 
to Mr. Hirst in his “Life and Letters of Thoma: 
Jefferson,” he never permitted cards to be used 
at Monticello and suppressed the. playing 0 
them among the negroes. While he was fond 
of good wine he was abstemious and never drank 
whiskey, and although he raised tobacco he 
never used it. 

At college Jefferson became a great reader 
As a matter of fact he had a passion for reac 
ing. He studied Greek and Latin and Frenc! 
and even studied Spanish and Italian privatel\ 
as he did also Anglo-Saxon. He read all o/ 
the great novels of the day. After having sow: 
his wild oats the first year, he worked most 
diligently the second year. He avoided con 
pany, gave up his riding horse, and even dis 
carded his violin. He claims that he stucie 
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He kept himself fit for 

work by running one mile out of town and 

k every day, and in two years he had taken 
his degree. He did not leave Williamsburg, 
however, and was in close touch with William 
and Mary. He became a student under the 
iamous George Wythe, and from him learned 


teen hours a day. 


principles of law which were the 
His 
pprenticeship, so to speak, in the law office of 
eorge Wythe lasted until 1767. 

(hese were strenuous times in the history ot 


great 


foundation of his political philosophy. 


ngland, and it was in 1765 that, in protest 
against the great Stamp Act, Henry made his 
speech: “Caesar had his Brutus, 
Charles I his Cromwell, and George III * * * . 
lreason!” cried the speaker, but Henry went 


A onderful 


“and George III may profit by their ex- 
ple. If this be treason make the most of it.” 

t was a memorable speech. Henry’s resolutions 
were adopted by a majority of one. Jefferson, 
in Williamsburg studying under George 

\\ the, was that morning a visitor at the House 
of Burgesses, and according to his own state- 
ment he stood in the door of the lobby: “T heard 
the splendid display of Henry’s talents as a 
They were great, indeed; such 


He 


opular orator. 
| have never heard from any other man. 
ppeared to me to speak as Homer read.” 
\s far as can be learned Jefferson did not, 
his days at college or in his connection with 
George Wythe, indulge in any public speaking. 
\s a matter of fact he was very much opposed 
to long orations, but during this period he read 
untold books. His scheme of reading was mar- 
vellous—in the morning physical science, fol- 
owed by four hours devoted to law; one hour 
to politics and one hour to history; and from 


| 
I 
rkness to bedtime he gave to belles lettres, 


iticisms, rhetoric and oratory. He savs “among 
poets Shakespeare must be singled out by one 
who wishes to learn the full powers of the 
English language.” 
Revolutionary War Jefferson 
the Declaration of Independence. 
Patrick Henry became the first governor of 
Virginia under the Commonwealth, and the 


he 


drafted 


came. 


voung fiddler (Jefferson), whom Henry had first 
met on his way to college, became the second 
He was elected over John Page. the 


| ror 
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Conservative, by the Reform Party of the As- 
sembly of Virginia in 1779. It was under his 
administration that the capital was moved to 
In the fall of 1779 he accomplished 
through the Board of Visitors of William and 
Mary College a reform in education which was 
far-reaching. The plan that he proposed for 
the reorganization of the College of William and 
Mary, which was adopted by the Board oi 
Visitors on the 4th day of December, 1779, 


Richmond. 


remodeled higher education in America. by 
his plan the School of Divinity was abolished ; 
Latin and Greek placed in the preparatory de- 
partment and dropped from the college subjects 
was divided: 


The college 


Into a School of Philosophy 


Into a School of Mathematics and Science 
School of Medicine 


School of Law 


}.. 

2 

3. Into a 
4. Intoa 
5, 


Into a School of Modern Languages 


It will be recalled that the School of Law and 
the School of Modern Languages established at 
William and Mary were the first in America, and 
the School of Medicine established there was the 
second in America, the first being at the College 
of Philadelphia. 
troduced, and likewise the Elective System of 


The Honor System was in- 


Studies by which a student was permitted to 
select any two of the five established schools. 
Jefferson also proposed that the name of \Wil- 
liam and Mary should be changed to that of 
University, but on account of the fact that Wil 
liam and Mary had been the school of the Estab- 
lished Church, the General Assembly never ap- 
proved of making William and Mary into a 
university. From 1779 to 1814 Jefferson still 
hoped that William and Mary might become the 
University of Virginia, but after the year 1814, 
seeing that it was impossible to carry out his 
idea in connection with the College of William 
and Mary on account of such vigorous opposi- 
tion in the State, he spent some five years of 
his life in proposing that the State organize a 
university separate and independent of any in- 
stitution, and finally in 1819 the University of 
Virginia was established at Charlottesville. 
From 1760 to 1814. a period of fifty four 
years, in matters of education Jefferson always 
centered his thoughts on William and Marv. He 
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used to argue with his friends that it was no 
use to send American youths to Europe to get 
an education, and claimed that except for the 
habit of speaking the modern languages, every 
other branch could be as well acquired at Wil- 
liam and Mary as in any place in Europe. 
His devotion to his Alma Mater never ceased 
until he found that it was impossible to make 
of the College of William and Mary the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

Much has been said of the fact that there was 
bitter feeling between Jefferson and the College 
of William and Mary in his latter days. There is 
some truth in this statement, due to the fact that 
after Jefferson secured a charter for the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, the Board of Visitors of Wil- 
liam and Mary proposed to move the College 
of William and Mary to Richmond. Jefferson 


used his best endeavors to cause the defeat of 
this plan. 

In conclusion, therefore, let us not forget that 
Jefferson owed his greatness primarily to the 
fundamental training that he received in Wil- 
liamsburg: first, at the college under Dr. Small 
and members of the faculty ; second, as a student 
of law in the office of George Wythe. On the 
other hand, the College owes to Mr. Jefferson its 
new conception of education which it promul- 
gated in 1779 and after which the curricula of 
all the modern American colleges and univer- 
sities have been planned, with certain modifica- 
tions. 

When one thinks of Jefferson he thinks of 
William and Mary, and when one thinks of 
William and Mary his mind turns at once to the 
educational ideals of Thomas Jefferson. 





Thomas Jefferson, Educational Pioneer 


2y DUMAS MALONE, Associate Professor of History, University of Virginia 


HOMAS JEFFERSON was probably the 

most forward-looking mind of his day in 

America. This fact serves most to explain 
the abiding, ever-increasing interest in him. 
Others may have met the immediate problems 
of their own day as well, or better, but no other 
conspicuous American of his generation so de- 
serves to be termed pioneer, prophet, man of the 
ages. In his advocacy of democracy, peace and 
international good-will, toleration, the application 
of scientific knowledge to the common pursuits 
of life, and education—to mention only the more 
obvious things—he was far in advance of his day. 
Many of his ideals, indeed, are yet unrealized, 
and, though dead a hundred years, he still serves 
as guide and prophet. 

The story of his pioneering work in education 
has been oft recounted but it can always be profit- 
ably repeated, even though one say little that is 
new. He was the father of popular as well as 
higher education in Virginia, he advanced ideas 
of university education which have influenced 
the entire nation, and he defined as perhaps no 
other man has done the importance of education 


in a democratic State. 
His concern for education was a corollary of 


his passionate belief in freedom and democracy. 
“If a nation expects to be ignorant and free, in a 
state of civilization,” he once wrote, “it expects 
what never was, and never will be.” He saw no 
other sure foundation except education for the 
preservation of freedom and happiness. Perhaps 
he was too sanguine, but certainly he voiced the 
hope of democracy when he said, “Enlighten the 
people generally, and tyranny and oppressions of 
both body and mind will vanish like evil spirits 
at the dawn of day.” 

No other statesman of the first rank in his 
day had such confidence as he had in the people. 
Hamilton once referred to the people as a “Great 
Beast,” and shared the conviction of most lead- 
ers that little participation in the government 
could be safely trusted to the masses of ignorant 
men. He and others like him accordingly 
favored the restriction of the suffrage to prop 
erty holders, whom they regarded as more 
intelligent. Jefferson was too wise a man to be 
unaware of the inability of ignorant men to vote 
or govern well, but was convinced that, since gov 
ernment exists for the benefit of all, its privileges 
and duties should be shared by all. To fit men 
to exercise these duties and to make them too in- 
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gent to be imposed upon by selfish rulers, he 
urged from the beginning of his career the ob- 
ligation of the State to educate all its youth in 

er that they. might become better citizens. 
(0 provide leaders, he advocated special oppor- 
tunities for those who showed themselves to be 
most intelligent. He opposed both the aristoc- 
wealth and birth, which is so often 
fortuitous, and the democracy of ignorance, 
which is so prone to become stupidly tyrannical. 
He believed in an aristocracy of virtue and 
talents which would arise from democracy as 
cream rises to the top of the jug. If it be claimed 
that his hopes have been unrealized, it may be 
asserted that freedom has not been as complete 
as he desired and that less encouragement has 
been given ability than he favored. 

In aristocratic eighteenth-century Virginia he 
advocated a comprehensive State-wide scheme of 
public education so far ahead of his times that 
full adoption of its chief features came only 
after the Civil War. His proposals as a member 
of the General Assembly during the Revolution 
were for the establishment of primary schools, 
vhere girls as well as boys might be taught for 
three years without charge, and of academies or 
colleges, and a university. An interesting and 
novel feature of his plan was that instruction in 
reading in the primary schools was to be made 
at the same time the means of instructing the 
youth in ancient, English and American history. 
[here was to be a primary school in each hun- 
dred, a college or academy in each group of coun- 
ties, and William and Mary was to be converted 
into a university. Perhaps the most original 
feature of his entire proposal was his provision 
for the encouragement of students of great 
ability wherever they might appear. Youths of 
great promise were to advance from one grade 
to another entirely without cost and would thus 
be trained to serve the State. His plan failed 


racy of 


~~ 


of adoption—because of the opposition of the 
Presbyterians and Baptists to William and Mary, 
he thought. They feared it would remain FEpis- 
copalian. Jefferson was soon drawn outside the 
State into the current of national affairs and was 
unable to press his measures. Perhaps if he had 
remained he might have been able to force them 
through. : 

efore he retired from the presidency in 1809 
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and returned to take up his residence at his be- 
loved Monticello, a bill permitting local districts 
to provide for elementary education had been 
passed by the Assembly, but very few counties 
had taken advantage of their opportunities. The 
initiative was left with the county courts and few 
of the magistrates were inclined to establish a 
system which would have involved taxing them- 
selves for the education of their poorer neigh- 
bors. In the meantime, the academies and col- 
leges of the State had developed little. 

In 1810, the Literary Fund was created, prim- 
arily to provide for the education of the poor in 
the various districts. Parents were slow to take 
advantage of this, probably because such action 
would have amounted to a confession of poverty, 
and ultimately the fund was largely used for 
higher institutions. Jefferson never favored the 
development of higher at the expense of primary 
education, which he regarded as of first im- 
portance. He did feel, however, that primary 
education might be provided for hy local taxa- 
tion, that academies and colleges might be left 
more safely to private initiative and support, and 
that the State should appropriate directly to 
higher education. <A university, with its neces- 
sarily expensive equipment, was beyond in- 
dividual ability, he thought, and must be sup- 
ported by the State, if at all. He did not an- 
ticipate the amazing accumulation of private 
wealth in America or the philanthropy of Amer- 
ican millionaires. Perhaps, if he were living 
now, he would regard the power of wealth in 
privately endowed institutions as a menace to 
academic freedom, and probably he would regard 
State support as a more logical arrangement 
since he felt that a university should contribute 
directly to the welfare of the State. The menace 
of legislative influenee in academic matters, 
however, would undoubtedly alarm him. 

The success of his efforts to establish a uni- 
versity is a matter of common knowledge, and 
it is well known in the State, if not everywhere, 
that he regarded the fathering of the University 
of Virginia as the crowning achievement of his 
life. The problem of leadership concerned him 


most in his last years, as perhaps it generally 
concerns theoretical democrats who perceive, 
as time goes on, that this is the greatest prob- 
lem in a democracy. 


His reasons for giving up 


ae 
ws 
+. 


lis original idea of developing \Villiam and Mary 
College into a university for the State, the estab- 
lishment of Central College in 1816, the ac- 
ceptance of this as the nucleus around which the 
university was to grow—these need not concern 
us here. Jefferson's aims and ideals for the 
child of his old age are more important. 

[lis hope was to establish in Virginia a univer- 
ity in the real sense which would touch every 
lepartment of life and interest at a time when 
Many of 


the greatest American universities, like Harvard 


no real university existed in America. 


and Yale, grew from the college nucleus and still 


the old undergraduate point of 


retain much of 
view with which the university idea has had con- 
<tantly to struggle. Perhaps the outstanding dif- 
terence between the college and the university is 
that the former lays first emphasis on the de- 
velopment of character and culture in the in- 
dividual, while the latter presupposes this to a 
large extent and seeks primarily to prepare men 
tor specific public service and to enlarge the 
bounds of knowledge lefferson never mini- 
mized character and culture, but he was not con- 
cerned to establish another school for gentle- 
men—in the narrow sense—-and sectarians. He 
hoped to provide leadership in the chief profes 
sions, to advance learning, to facilitate the ap 
plication of the best economic, political and 
scientific knowledge to the practical problems of 
the State. He began with the university idea, 
presupposing a greater maturity in students per 
haps than was justifiable in his day. He sought 
to avoid all conventional college classifications, 
emphasized professional schools, and hoped for 
schools of technology and agriculture. The 
University of Virginia is unique in the fact that 
it began as a university, though not as complete 
a university as Jefferson hoped, and that its em 
phasis was upon public service. The Founder 
would be contemptuous of the popularity-seeking 
devices and slipshod methods that have charac- 
terized much of the “practical” education of our 
day, but he was, in the best sense, utilitarian. 


Coupled with this high utilitarianism was that in- 
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dividualism which was a constitutent part of his 
extraordinary personality. He wanted academi 
life to be free; he hoped his university would 
be serviceable. 

Perhaps the individualistic aspect of his aca 
demic philosophy has been emphasized more than 
the utilitarian. He inaugurated the elective sys 
tem, making specialization along some one line 
of interest possible. He believed in “letting every 
one come and listen to whatever he thinks may 
improve his mind’—an impossible arrangement 
under present conditions, where educational in 
stitutions are crowded to suffocation, but a very 
influential ideal. More than George Ticknor of 
Harvard, who was directly influenced by him, o: 
the distinguished president emeritus of that note 
worthy university, Charles W. Eliot, Jefferson 
deserves to be termed the father of the elective 
system. 

His emphasis upon individual freedom ex 
pressed itself also, and notably, in his hostility to 
sectarian control of education. Jefferson was 
convinced that the domination of an institution 
by a particular sect militated against it as an 
agency of impartial investigation and enlighten 
ment. Religious compulsion he abhorred, and he 
would consent to no shackling of the mind in its 
earnest search for truth. The spirit of a¢ademi 
freedom he bequeathed the University of Vir 
ginia as a priceless heritage, and she has guarded 
it with a sugcess unsurpassed in America. His 
emphasis upon individual dignity, expressed in 
his advocacy of student self-government in con 
trast with faculty espionage, has come to glorious 
fruitage in the honor system. He thought it bet 
ter to appeal to the pride, ambition and moralit) 
of students rather than to their fear. 

A pioneer he was in these and countless othe! 
things. Distressed and disillusioned presidents 
and professors may yet turn to him for sage 
counsel. Rather theoretical in some respects he 
may have been, but no one has better expressed 
the ideals of public and university education 


a democracy. 
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Thomas Jefferson and Religious Freedom 


By W. M. FORREST, Professor of Biblical Literature, University of Virginia 


RIOR to the Revolution, religious liberty 
was little known in America and altogether 
unknown in Virginia. As Jefferson stated 


case in 1786: 


lhe first settlers in this country were emigrants from 
England, of the English Church, just at a point of 
time when it was flushed with complete victory over 
the religions of all other persuasions. Possessed, as 
they became, with the powers of making, administer- 
ing, and executing the laws, they showed equal in- 
tolerance in Virginia with their Presbyterian breth- 
ren in the northern government... . Several acts 
of the Virginia Assembly, 1659, 1662, and 1693, had 
made it penal in parents to refuse to have their chil- 
dren baptized; had prohibited the unlawful assem- 
bling of Quakers, . . . . had ordered those already 
here, and such as should come thereafter, to be im- 
prisoned until they should abjure the country; 
provided a milder punishment for their first and sec- 
ond return, but death for the third The 
Anglicans retained full possession ot the country 
about a century. Other opinions began then to creep 
in, and the great care of the government to support 
their own church, having begotten an equal degree 
of indolence in its clergy, two-thirds of the people 
had become dissenters at the commencement of the 
present revolution.” (Notes on Virginia, The 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson, viii, 398, Washington 


Edition. ) 


(hroughout the colonial period persons were 
subjected to taxation to support church and 
lergy, were fined for neglecting any of its ser- 
vices and ordinances, were severely punished for 
exercising liberty of opinion and for breaking 

endless blue laws upon the statute books. 
example, on June 2, 1690, the grand jury in 
Henrico county presented to the court for trial 

\ward Mosely for saying he was “most divel- 
lishlvys Cold and fuddled,” William Cocke, Jr.. 

“carrying a bag of wheat on the Lord’s day,” 

es Forrest for swearing, and others for work- 

on a fast-day, or saying “zounds,” and the 

(Henrico Co. Records, Bk. 5, p. 133, 4.) 
nifestly, that was a species of religious in- 
ance compelling people to observe times and 


s sacred to the dominant religion. It is the 


re worthy of note because it survives to a con- 
siderable degree today in our laws, and is often 
eld and promoted by+ religious bodies who 





fancy themselves defenders of religious liberty 
because they oppose other types of coercion in 
the name of religion. 

The Virginia convention of May, 1776, and the 
Assembly of October, 1776, declared for freedom 
of religious opinion and repealed the old acts of 
Parliament that made it a crime to think or speak 
freely, or to practise one’s own religion rather 
than that of the majority. But under the opera 
tion of common law and early acts of the As- 
sembly, many of the old disabilities remained. 
To quote Jefferson again: 


“If a person brought up in the Christian religion 
denies the being of a God, or the Trinity, or asserts 
that there are more gods than one, or denies the 
Christian religion to be true, or the Scriptures to be 
of divine authority, he is punishable on the first 
offence by incapacity to hold any office or employ- 
ment, ecclesiastical, civil, or military; on the second, 
by disability to sue, or to take any gift or legacy, or 
administrator, and by 
A father's 
children 


to be guardian, executor, or 
three years’ imprisonment, without bail. 
right to the custody of his being 
founded in law on his right of guardianship, this 
being taken away, they may, of course, be severed 
from him, and put by the authority of a court, into 
more orthodox hands. 
that religious slavery under which a people have 


own 


This is a summary view of 


been willing to remain, who have lavished their lives 


and fortunes for the establishment of their civil 


freedom. The error seems not sufficiently eradicated, 
that the operations of the mind, as well as the acts 
of the body, are subject to the coercion of the laws 
But our rulers can have no authority over such 
natural rights, only as we have submitted to them 
The rights of conscience we never submitted, we 
could not submit. 
our God. 


We are answerable for them to 
The legitimate powers of government ex- 
tend to such acts only as are injurious to others 
But it does me no injury for my neighbor to say 
there are twenty gods, or no god. It neither picks 
my pocket nor breaks my legs. . . . Constraint may 
make him worse by making him a hypocrit, but it 
will never make him a truer man. 
obstinately 


It may fix him 


in his errors, but will not cure them.” 


(Notes on Virginia, op. cit. viii, 398.) 

Against these dangerous survivals of ancient 
evils Jefferson steadfastly fought until he had 
them banned by his Statute of Virginia for 
Religious Freedom which the General Assembly 
made the law of the State in 1786. In Section T] 
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is found the whole of that noble law, the other 
two sections being only preamble and appendix: 


“We, the General Assembly of Virginia, do enact that 

no man shall be compelled to frequent or support 
any religious worship, place, or ministry whatsoever, 
nor shall be enforced, restrained, molested, or burth- 
ened in his body or goods, or shall otherwise suffer 
on account of his religious opinions or belief; but 
that all men shall be free to profess, and by argu- 
ment to maintain, their opinions in matters of reli- 
gion, and that the same shall in no wise diminish, 
enlarge, or affect their civil capacities.” (Op. cit. 
vill, 454.) 

This law marked so substantial a gain in the 
battle for equal rights of all religions, and for 
freedom of conscience even for men of no reli- 
gion at all, that Jefferson was justified in having 
it in the list of the three most glorious achieve- 
ments of his life, recorded by his direction upon 
his tomb. 

It was soon to be made apparent, however, 
that law is powerless to accomplish high and fine 
things in human society, even though it may in- 
dicate what they are. Balked by the law from 
continuing to force men to accept a prescribed 
faith, or from compelling them to refrain from 
a proscribed faith, the intolerant and bigoted 
religious element resorted to a method of accom- 
plishing their sinister ends in spite of the law. 
3y appealing to popular prejudice and taking ad- 
vantage of ignorant public opinion, they found 
that it was possible to penalize such as would not 
conform to their requirements by damaging them 
socially, financially and politically. | Writing 
from Washington in 1803, Jefferson said to 
Edward Dowse: 


“We ought with one heart and one hand to hew down 

the daring and dangerous efforts of those who would 
seduce the public opinion to substitute itself into that 
tyranny over religious faith which the laws have so 
justly abdieated. For this reason, were my opinions 
up to the standard of those who arrogate the right 
of questioning them, I would not countenance that 
arrogance by descending to an explanation.” (Op. 
cit. iv, 478.) 


Because the pulpit had and used the power of 
creating fanatical public opinion even in matters 
not remotely religious, the Sage of Monticello 
thus expressed himself to Mr. Wendover in 1815 
on the subject of political and scientific sermons: 


“Whenever, therefore, preachers, instead of a lesson 


in religion, put them (their congregations) off with 
a discourse on the Copernican system, on chemical 
affinities, on the construction of government, or the 
characters or conduct of those administering it, it is a 
breach of contract, depriving their audience of the 
kind of service for which they are salaried... . , 
I am aware that arguments may be found which 
may twist a thread of politics into the cord of reli- 
gious duties. So may they for every other branch 
of human art or science. Thus, for example, it is a 
religious duty to obey the laws of our country: the 
teacher of religion, therefore, must instruct us in 
those laws, that we may know how to obey them, 
It is a religious duty to assist our sick neighbors; 
the preacher must, therefore, teach us medicine, that 
we may do it understandingly. . And so in- 
genuity, by generalizing more and more, may amalga- 
mate all the branches of science into every one of 
Chem: 2s « But notwithstanding this possible con- 
fusion of all sciences into one, common sense draws 
the line between them sufficiently distinct for the 
general purposes of life, and no one is at a loss to 
understand that a recipe in medicine or cookery, or 
a demonstration in geometry is not a lesson in 
religion.” (Op. cit., vi, 445.) 


If a little clear thinking on all this is done in 
the light of present day preaching and the sort of 
resolutions constantly being passed by religious 
conventions and ministerial associations and the 
bills that ministers, in private and in official capa- 
city, are lobbying for and against in Congress 
and in every State Legislature, it will be seen 
how wise Jefferson was in trying to stop such 
clerical control a century ago. As for the 
nullifying of the laws against religious in- 
tolerance by inflaming public opinion against in- 
dividuals and religious bodies to the abridgement 
of their personal, social, economic and civil 
rights, it is one of the most flagrant abuses in 
our present American life. Religious bodies can- 
not fairly claim to be guiltless of this tyranny 
simply because they violate no laws. Nor can 
they live up to avowed devotion to the principles 
of religious freedom by refraining from official 
interference with the State. If their pulpits, and 
numbers of their clergy follow such courses as 
Jefferson complained of, and their official bodies 
and outstanding leaders do not publicly condemn 
and actively work against that manner of 1 
tolerance, the fault must lie at the door of 
entire denomination. Jefferson was against all 
such violation of the consciences and rights of 
citizens, however exercised, whether by 
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iurch in its corporate capacity or through its 
ndividual members, whether by law, or by pub- 

opinion substituting itself for “that tyranny 
ver religious faith which the laws have so justly 
bdicated.” 

Constructively, the great Democrat labored to 
revent religionists and demigogs generally from 
tampeding public opinion by devoting much of 
his life to promoting a system of public educa- 
on that would free the masses from that kind 

manipulation. Said he, “Ignorance and 
bigotry, like other insanities, are incapable of 
self-government,” and “Education and free dis- 
cussion are the antidotes of both.” (To Marquis 
Lafayette, Op. cit. vil. 67, and To John Adams, 
vii, 27.) In his day, as in ours, a kind of back- 
wash of years of war had produced both a de- 
line in religious faith and a feverish attempt to 
revive it by a zeal not according to knowledge 
vhich threatened to blight both religion and 
knowledge: 


f 


\What an effort of bigotry in politics and religion,’ 
he wrote Joseph Priestly in 1801, “have we gone 
through! The barbarians really flattered themselves 
they should be able to bring back the times of 
Vandalism, when ignorance put everything into the 
hands of power and priestcraft. All advances in 
science were proscribed as innovations. They pre- 
tended to praise and encourage education, but it was 
to be the education of our ancestors. We were to 
look backwards, not for improvement.” 
(Op. cit. iv, 373.) 


forwards 


One is tempted to think that this must have 
heen written last year except that it is not now 
possible to say “we have gone through.” Un- 
fortunately, as respects present day America, 
the best we can say is that we hope to get 
through. But as educators we may, perhaps, be 
indulged in Phariseeism to the extent of thank- 
ing God that Virginia is not as Tennessee and 
N And certainly we may be allowed 
congratulate our recent General Assembly 


lississippi! 


+ 
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upon killing, in committee, all the nreasures that 
directly attempted to destroy Jefferson’s dearly 
bought principles of religious liberty and aca- 
demic freedom. It is a pleasure to recall that the 
compulsory Bible reading bill was jointly opposed 
before the committee by official representatives 
of the Jewish and the Baptist churches and that 
the latter denomination repudiated the action of 
such of its ministers as had advocated that bill 
in local conventions of the Church by unani- 
mously condemning it in its State convention.’ 
May it prove the John the Baptist of the good 
day yet to be when it may be truthfully said of 
all America, ‘““‘We have gone through.” 

This centennial of the death of Jefferson and 
sesqui-centennial of the birth of our nation, upon 
the adoption of Jefferson’s Declaration of In- 
dependence, can be most appropriately used in a 
new study of hjs doctrines and principles of 
liberty. We are now beset by grave perils to all 
our most sacred rights. The cause of religion is 
too holy to suffer it to be eclipsed again as it was 
by the intolerance of the church in Jefferson’s 
early life. Education is too vital to the Republic 
to let it fall into the hands of bigoted fanaticism. 
With such prophets and apostles of liberty as 
Roger Williams of Rhode Island, Thomas Paine 
of Pennsylvania, and Thomas Jefferson of Vir- 
ginia, it must not be that America shall fall a 
prey to tyranny. The cause those men loved 
and served, however often lost, will ultimately 
be won. Their principles are in the keeping of 
time, which haply is not the tomb but the shrine 
of truth—truth that has with it the eternal years 
of God; truth that can make free. 





1 This tribute to the Baptist Church of Virginia is the more 
gladly paid because the writer unintentionally did it an in- 
justice in his recent book, “Do Fundamentalists Play Fair?” 
by stating that resolutions were being passed in its district 
associations urging the Legislature to pass the compulsory 
Bible reading bill. The facts seem to be that no such resolu- 
tions were passed, although they were being advocated by a 
number of individual Baptist ministers, according to the daily 
press of the State, at the time the book was written. When 


there is need that all friends of religious liberty should work 
together as best they can, it is far from the writer’s desire 
to offend any such. 
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Jefferson As a Scientist 
By JOHN W. WAYLAND, Ph. D., State Teachers College, Harrisonburg 


IS proper to term one a scientist either 


because he devotes himself to the orderly in- 
vestigation of material or spiritual phenom- 
ena or because his cast of mind and habits of 
lite are such as are adapted to ascertaining and 
classifying facts. By the latter test Jefferson was 
thoroughly a scientist. He was born with a keen 


and insatiable inquisitiveness; he wanted to 


know, and he always put forth an effort to learn. 
He was a close and tireless observer and he 
usually kept a record of his findings, thus supple 
with had 


reverence tor truth and ac 


menting observation tabulation. He 


the true scientist's 
curacy: he was ever ready to prostrate his opin 
ion before the majesty of a fact. 

By the former test also Me. Jefferson was a 
scientist in very respectable measure, for a con- 
siderable portion ot his energies during the 
greater part of his long life was devoted to col- 
lecting, arranging, and applying various kinds of 
tacts. He was a scientist in law and government, 


in language, literature and music, in education 


custom we think 
In other 


and in social institutions. By 


of matter when we talk of science. 
words, the scientist in common thought is the 
natural scientist, or the student of material 


nature. Thus limited, Mr. Jefferson was a 


scientist. All his life he loved the close touch of 
nature and his eyes and ears were open to her 
pageants and her voices. The trees and flowers 
on Monticello, the fauna and flora of broad Vir- 
ginia, the minerals of the [Louisiana empire, the 
the 


strength of building materials, and the most ef- 


speech and habits of the Indian tribes, 
fective shapes for plows all called forth his in- 
terest and profited by his efforts. 

1809, when Mr. Jefferson was 


moving back to Monticello from Washington 


In the year 
after a service of eight years as president, he 
had among his various boxes and bundles a large 
trunk filled with manuscripts. This 
around by boat, down Chesapeake Bay and up 
the James this 


was sent 
James River. Somewhere on 
trunk was broken open and the priceless con- 
The 
thieves probably reasoned that a trunk so heavy 
They little recked that thev 


tents scattered upon the muddy waters. 


must contain gold! 


had wasted something that gold could not re- 
store. Those manuscripts contained records 
(tabulations) of fifty Indian vocabularies that 
the great scholar had been collecting during a 
period of thirty years. The task of three decades 
was brought to nothing in a moment of crime. 
The collecting of those fifty dialects would en- 
title Mr. Jefferson to a high rank among scien- 
tists, if he had done nothing more of a scientific 
character. 

After the destruction of the Library of Con 
gress by fire in August, 1814, Mr. Jefferson of- 
fered to sell his library to the government 
Shortly afterward a committee of Congress pur 
chased his books for $23,950. 
cluded 6,487 volumes and was regarded as the 
choicest lot of books then in the United States 
One writer asserted that for such a library the 


The collection in 


British Parliament would have given fifty thou 
sand pounds. Among the numerous volumes on 
history, diplomacy, classical languages and lit 
eratures, Americana, law, philosophy, fine arts, 
etc. were many dealing with natural science 
Mr. Jefferson was a student of science as well 
as a practical investigator. 

In 1781 and 1782 was written Jefferson's 
Notes on Virginia from memoranda that the 
author had been collecting for years, in answet! 
to some twenty-odd questions that a curious 
The volume was 
No one who 


Frenchman had propounded. 
first brought out in Paris in 1784. 
reads this book can very well escape the con 
viction that the author was a scientist of high 
order. He tells, for example, how many yards 
wide each of the principal rivers is; how deep 
the channel was for boats; how many miles boats 
could ascend from the mouth of each stream 
He gives the names of the different Indian tribes 
He r 


cords the names of more than a hundred di! 


and tells where each one had its home. 


ferent birds that were found in Virginia, giving 
a Latin name or two and an English name for 
each one of them. He tabulates the names 0! 
the various animals of Virginia. His list of tr: 
and plants covers four pages. 


As might naturally be expected, the man w! 


was being honored with the degree of Doc 
g £ 
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Laws by Harvard and Yale was given fre- 
nt opportunity abroad to meet scholars, scien- 
s, politicians and literary celebrities. Thereby 
e about an incident that convinced a number 
ritics that Jefferson was a scientist. On one 
asion Buffon, the famous French naturalist, 
uted a statement that Jefferson made regard- 
the moose—the moose deer as it was called 
New Hampshire. The latter did not argue 
ruch; he took a more scientific method for it. 
wrote to a friend in New Hampshire, asking 
. to ship over to France the entire skeleton of 
ig moose. This was done. Incidentally, it 
st Mr. Jefferson two hundred and fifty dollars. 
‘uffon, who was courteously given an oppor- 
nity to examine this skeleton, at once saw his 
admitted it, and apologized to Mr. Jef- 
He might have said, as another great 
entist is credited with saying, “A lifetime of 
eory is kicked to death by a single fact.” 
it was Jefferson the scientist as well as Jet- 
rson the statesman, the politician, the president 
§ the United States, who sent out Lewis and 
lark to explore in 1804 the newly acquired em- 
ire of the Northwest. The lengthy and specific 
lirections which he gave to the explorers for 
ir guidance afford ample evidence. They were 
» observe and carefully record all sorts of 
natural phenomena. The rivers and the facilities 
iey afforded for commerce were to be studied. 
lhe names of the Indian tribes, their numbers, 
ieir languages, their occupations, their tradi- 
ns, their moral and physical conditions, their 
eases were to be noted and recorded. So also 
is it to be done with respect to the face of the 
untry, the soils, the minerals, the trees and 
ints, climate and rainfall, birds and animals, 
And, in the words of the great man to 


rson. 
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Lewis and Clark, “Your observations are to be 
taken with great pains and accuracy; to be en- 
tered distinctly and intelligibly for others as 
well as for yourself.” 

This direction by a great teacher could very 
appropriately be printed in bold-face type at the 
beginning of every notebook to be used by a 
student of science in this country. 

The versatility of Thomas Jefferson is a grow 
ing wonder to all who study his life and work 
He seems to be a rather conclusive refutation of 
the notion that it is impossible for one person 
to excel in more than one thing. 
ranked with the best of his contemporaries. As 
a statesman, philosopher and politician, he ranks 
with the great of all times. He was no mean 
musician. He founded a university, and he 
could have held with credit a university profes- 
sorship in mathematics, any one of three or four 
languages, general literature, journalism, or law. 
He was one of the greatest architects this coun- 
try has ever produced; and anyone who studies 
the architectural plan of his own home or of the 
University of Virginia, and investigates the ma- 
terials used and the detai!s of construction, will 
be likely to agree that he was a scientist, and 
a practical scientist. He excelled in applied 
science. 

This is demonstrated not only in his buildings 
but in his mechanical inventions. To cite only 
one example, his plow—this was first worked out 
by advanced mathematics in accordance with 
scientific principles ; then tested in his own fields 
and corrected from experimentation. 

Speaking of plows suggests pioneers. Mr. 
Jefferson was much of a pioneer in many things, 


As a lawyer he 


and not the least tn his scientific methods and 
procedure. 
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Thomas Jefferson 


By C. J. HE 


RUSSIAN architect, who spent some 
vears recently studying architecture in 
the United States, when asked what he 

thought of American architecture replied, “There 
is no distinctive type of American architecture. 
I see everywhere all kinds .of Greek, Roman, 
Italian and Spanish combinations in grotesque 
and inartistic forms.” He was then asked if he 
found any individual specimens that could be 
He quickly 
replied that there were two examples that could 


classed as distinctively American. 


As An Architect 


ATWOLE 


tion. There were in his opinion but four struc- 
tures in Colonial Virginia deserving of notice. 
These were the Governor’s Palace, the College, 
the Capitol and the Hospital, all at Williams- 
burg; the College and the Hospital he speaks 
of as misshapen piles and might be easily mis- 
taken for huge brickkilns were they not covered 
with roofs. He speaks of the courthouses and 
churches as having been designed with a blind 
eye to elegance. He suggests that all this gen- 
eral neglect of architectural beauty is not sur- 








Monticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson, designed by him. Now a national public shrine. 


be thus classed and cited the White House at 
Washington and the University of Virginia. 
Soth of these were designed in detail by Thomas 
Je fferson. 

In his early life, Jefferson had seen all about 
him in Virginia what were regarded as stately 
mansions on many of the large estates, built 
mostly of brick on the English style. He had 
seen Westover, Gunston Hall, Carters Creek, 
Rosewell, Brandon, Sabine Hall, Shirley, the 
manor house of Stratford, and the residence at 
Mount Airy. Later in life, he speaks of these as 
not worthy of praise or even incidental men- 


prising when it is recalled that there were no 
workmen in Virginia who possessed even a 
moderate degree of artistic judgment and me- 
chanical skill. The existing styles of architec- 
ture were in his judgment “a malediction and 
not a blessing to the land.” It must be kept in 
mind that there were no professional architects 
working in America at this time. 

One wonders how Jefferson came to be so in- 
tensely interested in architecture. He was the 
son of a planter and had come into the world in 
a plain house at Shadwell in a sparsely | 
habited region removed only by a few years 














m the days of the pioneer. There was noth- 
» in his early environment to cultivate a taste 
r the fine arts. There was no chair of fine arts 
the College of William and Mary and we have 
evidence that his professors at that institu- 
Small, Wythe and Fauquier, who so deeply 
‘red his character while a student there—had 
uraged him to give his attention to that field 
study. Jefferson’s interest in the study of 
hitecture must be explained in terms of his 
remarkable versatility and many-sided interests 
| his characteristic ideal of doing thoroughly 
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tural monuments of the European capitals; in- 
deed he had already executed the plans for his 
most monumental achievement in architecture— 
the designing of his own home, Monticello, 
which was pronounced by a celebrated French 
nobleman as the handsomest private residence 
in America. 

Jefferson was especially interested in plan- 
ning public buildings, though in later life he 
gave much time and energy to planning homes 
for his friends. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that Jefferson planned in general the 














The Virginia Capitol as originally designed by Thomas Jefferson, copy of the Maison Carree. 


whatever his mind seized upon. He must have 
und books on the subject of architecture both 
Williamsburg and at the homes of such men 
William Byrd at Westover and it is possible 

it access to these ripened his innate tastes and 
ing for the subject. He mentions that he had 
genial reflection in the perusal of the plates 
Palladio which came to his notice at the age 
twenty seven. It must be remembered that 
ferson developed all of his interest and skill 
making accurate architectural drawings be- 
fore he had seen any of the splendid architec- 


White House at Washington, the State Capitol 
at Richmond and the splendid pile of academic 
buildings at the University of Virginia. He 
also had much to do with determining the gen- 
eral style and some of the details of the United 
States Capitol at Washington. He prepared the 
plans for the Courthouses of Buckingham and 
Botetourt counties, and at the request of his 
friends he furnished plans for many of the most 
interesting colonial residences in different parts 
of Virginia. It is known that Jefferson prepared 
the plans for the home of General Cocke at 
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tremo on the James above Richmond and for 
the magnificant home of Mr. George Divers at 
farmington in Albemarle county, and was con- 
sulted by James Madison when he was building 
Montpelier in Orange county and by Governor 
Barbour when he erected his home at Barbours- 
ville. In Jefferson’s correspondence one often 
comes upon references to his having assisted in 
suggesting the general plans for many other 
homes, all of which stand out today as typical 
of the so-called colonial architecture. 

The two outstanding examples of Jefferson’s 
superb taste and architectural ability are Monti- 
cello, his own home, and the buildings at the 
University of Virginia. These are the results 
of his capacity to conceive general artistic forms 
and to work out with intricate mathematical ac- 
curacy the elegance and symmetry of architec- 
tural designs even to the minutest details of 
decoration and artistic effect. The first was 
planned in every detail before he had seen the 
magnificent examples of architecture in Europe. 
It is known that he devised his own methods of 
testing the wood that went into it and experi- 
mented long and carefully to determine the best 
mortar to use; he even had to train the workmen 
and supervise with his own eyes every detail of 
the work. Monticello was begun in 1769 and 
was not finished until 1801. One gets an idea 
of the accuracy with which he worked from the 
fact that in the course of this long period of con- 
struction it was necessary to make only one 
minor change in the whole original design of the 
building. This erection has been pronounced by 
architectural experts as unexcelled in artistic ef- 
fect in American history down to a much later 
period and has served as the best type of all of 
our colonial architecture. Now that it has been 
made a public shrine it will stand for all time as 
an example of Jefferson’s architectural ability 
and fine artistic taste. 

The second example, the University of Vir- 
ginia buildings, bears the marks of European in- 
fluence. He had visited the leading architectural 
centers of Europe and all this experience had 
confirmed and ripened the technical knowledge 
and artistic judgment already acquired in the 
field of architecture. He brought back with him 
to America a profusion of drawings of many of 


the most outstanding examples of architecture in 


the European capitals. He was particularly in 

terested in the public buildings in Rome and Paris 
and features of these in one form or anothe: 
went into the design for the ‘“‘academic villag 

at the University of Virginia making an impos 
ing architectural scheme that is unique among 
the public erections in America. Jefferson was 
more concerned with exterior effects than with 
the interior arrangements. In the midst o: 
strong criticism he maintained that even if the 
style of architecture he had designed for the 
University cost more than plainer structures it 
was necessary if America was to attract some of 
the leading professors of Europe and induce 
them to come to America. 

The general plan of the buildings originally 
provided for a series of pavilions for professors’ 
homes, ten in number, with dormitories for stu- 
dents between, fronted with a Tuscan Colonnade 
that students might pass from school to school 
under shelter. On the north and fronting the 
plaza or Lawn is the Rotunda, a copy of the Pan- 
theon at Rome, where the Library is housed. On 
parallel lines with the buildings on the Lawn and 
back of the gardens connected with the pavilion: 
are the East and West Ranges. These originall\ 
were made up of hotels and dormitories fronte 
by a covered way of cloisteral arcades. The 
gardens behind the pavilions were enclosed by 
serpentine walls of one brick in thickness whic! 
was entirely an original idea with Jefferson an¢ 
a part of the general design. 

Jefferson’s interest in and appreciation of th: 
artistic and beautiful in architecture amounte: 
to a passion. He writes to a friend from Nime-: 
in 1787: “Here I am gazing for whole hours at 
Maison Carrée like a lover at his mistress * * * 
While I was in Paris I was violently smitten wit! 
the Hotel de Salm.” 
indebted to Jefferson for this passion for beaut) 


Virginia and all America ar 


and the artistic in architecture for it is throug 
his interest and effort that we have here an 
there in America reproductions and adaptations 
of the ancient classic models. The origi 
Capitol building at Richmond is a reproducti 
in almost every detail of the Maison Carre: 
upon which he gazed as a lover upon his mistress 
and the classic elements of the Hotel de Sal: 
may be recognized in many examples of 
architecture attributed to Jefferson. 











( 


| 


(ferson’s predilections were distinctly toward 
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lassic forms of architecture and he adhered 
ly to the original Greek forms of it. His 


and effort always were to make the archi- 


ire of the classic era the characteristic archi- 
ure of America. Jefferson’s effort to sub- 
tute the conventionalized corn blade for the 
canthus leaf for the decorations of the Corin- 
ian capitals 


was not. generally accepted, 


igh it is said that there are a few examples 


this among the public buildings at \Washing- 
and elsewhere. The capitals adorning the 
lumns of the Library building at the Univer- 
of North 


coration. 


This unique type of decoration in ~ 


Carolina exhibit this type of 


hitecture is to be regarded as another of the 


many examples of Jefferson’s originality and 
tendency to break away from established stan- 
dards and appropriate old forms and customs to 
American conditions. 

Jefferson’s influence on American architecture 
is evidenced everywhere in this country, par- 
ticularly in the South. Public buildings and resi- 
dences erected at the time Jefferson lived, and 
even to a much later period, carry the stamp of 
the classic types which to him represented more 
than any other forms beauty, dignity and sta- 
bility. While modern architecture has shifted 
toward emphasis upon utility, the beauty and 
fine artistic effects and all that is imposing and 
classic in American architecture is Jeffersonian. 


Thomas Jefferson and Public Education 


By DABNEY S. LANCASTER. Secretary, State Board of Education 


HE name of Thomas Jefferson is asso- 


ciated generally in the minds of the 


people in America with the public school 


ca as it is with many other fundamental func- 


ms of goverment and institutional life in this 


ntry. While the people of Massachusetts 


New England were establishing schools in 


| their important towns, Jefferson was busy in 


irginia in an effort to create sentiment among 
itizens for the education of all the people. 
his judgment local government and_ the 


on schools should have been established 


gether and concurrently. It was Jefferson’s 


that counties should be divided into “hun- 


or small districts, not only for military 


other local governmental purposes but for 


purpose 


of 


local school units so that the 


lhouse could be the place of local assembly 


people as well as for primary education. 


training of every community for citizenship 


ive participation in local affairs such as the 


rt of schools, the building of roads and 


es was the keynote of Jefferson's philoso- 


f local self government. 


vas Jefferson's idea that primary education 


listinctly a local function and should be 


rted by 


system of local taxation and that 


higher education was a State function and 
should be supported by State taxation. He 
thought of primary education as best adminis- 
tered by a decentralized system of control and 
higher education as best fostered by a centralized 
system of support and control. 

As a matter of fact, the public schools as we 
know them throughout the country have de- 
veloped through a “district system.” This is 
particularly true in New England and through- 
out the West, but as population has increased 
and life become more complex the tendency has 
been toward a more centralized system of con- 
trol centered in a State Board of Education with 
increasing authority and power to set up stand- 
ards of efficiency in the system. More and 
more public education is coming to be recognized 
as one of the most important functions of a 
State government and this carries with it the 
corollary that the State should exercise authority 
and control through its administrative agencies. 

Jefferson was more interested in the educa- 
tion of all the people as a fundamental proposi- 
tion and as a necessity in a democracy than he 
was in the details of its administration and 


methods of support. Jefferson always had a 


keen sense of relative values but closely adhered 
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to his fundamental principles. He wrote to his 
friends ‘‘\Where the press is free and every man 
able to read all is safe,” “No one more sincerely 
wishes the spread of information among man- 
kind than I do” 


fidence in its effect toward supporting free and 


and “No one has greater con- 


good government’; and again to his friend and 
preceptor, George Wythe, he writes “Preach, 
my dear sir, a crusade against ignorance. 
Establish and improve the laws for educating 
the common people.” 

Jefferson made strong and persistent appeals 
to the people of Virginia through a long period 
of years never giving up the contention that the 
State should provide a system of education ex- 
tending from the primary schools to the univer- 
sity. His recommendations for these schools 
were always specific as to the types of schools 
as well as suggestions for their support and ad- 
ministration. Jefferson lived to see partial fruit 
of his labor in the State’s provision for the erec- 
tion and establishment of the University of Vir- 
ginia but he did not live to see his native State 
incorporate his ideas into a system of primary 
schools, though while he was living he always 
saw to it that a bill was introduced in every 
session of the Legislature providing for a 
system of public schools. The people of Vir- 
ginia, especially the members of the Legislature, 
were more concerned with certain political and 
There 


was a strong prejudice against old forms and 


material adjustments and readjustments. 


methods of conducting governmental affairs. 
They feared taxation and meager publicity and 
central control of public affairs. The Legisla- 
ture, especially the Senate, was composed of so- 
called aristocrats and they could not see the 
logic of taxing themselves to establish an insti- 





tution which they would not patronize. For 
these reasons, Jefferson’s plan for an adequate 
system of primary schools for Virginia lagged 
and was not established until 1869, almost fifty 
years after his death. It is true that one modi- 
fication after another of his system was passed 
from 1779 to 1846, but the provisions were so 
drawn as to defeat the successful operation of 
an effective system of schools for all the child- 
ren in Virginia. 

Probably the most significant result of all 
these efforts to establish a system of primary 
schools was the State’s provision to start a 
nucleus for the financial support of such schools 
known as the Literary Fund, which today, by 
constant accumulation, amounts to $5,265,000. 
The great weakness of Jefferson’s scheme lies in 
the lack of any strong central administrative 
State agency for the control of the schools he 
Since his time, and especially 
during the past quarter of a century, there has 
been a growing tendency toward centralized 
State control of public education together with 
a recognition of the principle of taxation as the 
sure and only basis for its support. 

While we recognize that Jefferson’s funda- 
mental principle of the necessity of public edu- 
cation in a democracy is sound and while it is 


had in mind. 


universally recognized today as the foundation 
of all State systems of public education in this 
country, the fact remains that his scheme for its 
administration and support failed. But what- 
ever we may say or think of his plan, the name 
of Jefferson will always be intimately associated 
with public education and he will be regarded 
as the one who led the way for all the States in 
establishing and conducting systems of public 
education in America. 


6. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 
FOR THE UPPER GRADES 
By F. B. FITZPATRICK 


HiINGS WORTH KNOWING ABOUT 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
[he answers follow the questions. Teachers 


id assign the questions and have pupils look 
the answers. ) 


|.(. When and where was Thomas Jefferson 
born? 


A. April 13, 1743, Shadwell, Virginia. 


2.0. Who were his parents and what was the 


father’s last advice to his son? 

\. Peter Jefferson and Jane Randolph. 
Peter Jefferson believed if a person had 
a weak body he would be likely to have 
a poor mind. His last advice to his son 
was, “Keep up outdoor exercise and de- 
velop your body in every way.” 

3.Q. What kind of boy was Jefferson? 

\. He was physically strong, tall, healthy, 
and liked by every one. He was very in- 
quisitive. He had plenty of money, but 
it did not spoil him. 

}.Q. What were his educational opportunities ? 

A. His education was the best the time af- 
forded. After receiving sound training 
in the classics from his tutors, he attended 
the College of William and Mary, where 
he graduated in 1762 with high distinction. 

5.(. What weakness did he have? 

A. He had a very weak voice. When he 
tried to raise it to a loud tone it became 
hoarse and disagreeable; hence he was 
never a good speaker. 

6.(. What profession did he choose? 

\. The profession of law. 

(). Whom did he marry? 

\. Martha Skelton, daughter of a lawyer in 
Williamsburg. 

8.(). Where did he take his bride? 

\. To Monticello, though it was only partly 
finished. For several months they kept 
house in a little brick building near the 
servants’ quarters. 


(). How did he begin his public career? 


10. 


11. 


16. 


19, 


A. 


Q. 


> Op 


—~, ~ -_~ 
as .@ 


_ i 


Q. 


Q. 


He began his public career by protesting 
in the name of liberty against what he 
regarded as tyranny. In all the revolu- 
tionary activities between 1773 to 1774 he 
played an important part. 

What was his best known contribution to 
the American cause? 


. The Declaration of Independence. 
. Why was Jefferson chosen to write the 


Declaration of Independence? 


. Because Virginia suggested that this de- 


claration be made. He was a Virginian 
and a writer of great reputation. 


. What political party did he found? 
. The Democratic Party. 
. When did he become Governor of Vir- 


ginia? 


. In 1779 and served two terms. 


When did he become Minister of France ? 


. In 1784 and he remained in France until 


1789. 
When was he made president of United 
States? 


. In 1800. 


. What was his most important achieve- 


ment as president? 


. The purchase of Louisiana from the 


French for $15,000,000. 


. When was the Declaration of Independ- 


ence adopted? 


. July 4, 1776. 
. How was it received by the people? 


. With great joy. In New York City when 


it was read to the people they became so 
excited that they pulled down a big lead 
statue of George III. Then it was melted 
into bullets to fire at the King’s soldiers. 
In Rhode Island when it was read a law 
was passed fining anyone who prayed for 
George III in church 1,000 Ibs. 

In what things was Jefferson the ablest 
and most effective champion of all ages? 


. Political liberty, freedom of speech, free- 


dom of the press, freedom of religion and 
of person. 
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After his second term as president, where 
did he retire? 

To Monticello. He 
he loved farming as well as Washington 
did. 


What was his financial condition ? 


went with joy, for 


He was very poor. His expenses while 
he had been serving the nation had ex 
ceeded his salary. The entertainment of 
visitors was such a drain on his 
income that he had little left at his death 


What became of his fine library? 


sO many 


contained 20,000 


volumes in a number of languages, was 


His library, which 
sold to the government to pay some family 
debts. The books were brought to Wash 
ington in wagons to replace the govern- 
ment library, which was lost when the 
British burned the Capitol in 1814. Thus 
Monticello became the 
foundation for the great Library of Con 


the books from 
gress. 

What is meant by Founders Day? 

The day of Jefferson’s birth celebrated at 
the University of Virginia. He founded 
the University and established its build- 
ings. 

\What does Monticello mean ? 

Monticello in 
Mountain.” 


“Little 
Monticello is built on a high 


Italian means 
hill in view of the spot where Jefferson 
Ile had the top of the hill 
leveled off. The house was the finest in 
that part of Virginia. The bricks for the 
foundation were made on the plantation; 
the house came 


was born 


most of the timber of 
from Jefferson’s woods; and every nail 
was hammered out by Jefferson’s slaves. 
How old was Jefferson when he died? 
83 years old. He died when the nation 
was celebrating the Declaration of Inde 
pendence, which he had written 


26.). Where was he buried? 
A. Near Monticello on the mountain slope 
24 O What was the epitaph he requested ? 
\ Here was buried 


Thomas Jefferson, 
\uthor of the Declaration of 
Independence, 

()t the Statute of Virginia for 
Religious Freedom, 
\ 


And Father of the University of Virginia 
J Ss 


\W hat was 
memory on the anniversary of his 183rd 


birthday ? 


28. O monument placed to his 


\. A monument at Shadwell, his birthplace, 
erected by the Thomas Jefferson Founda 
tion, with this inscription : 


Here was born 
Thomas Jefferson 
Apr. 13, 1743 


Lover of Liberty 


Jefferson of all Colonial gentlemen had the 
reputation of boundless hospitality. 


The first public school in Washington was held 
in Jefferson’s carriage house. 
Governor Smith said of Monticello: “That 
more patriotism, wisdom, and learning had been 
assembled there than any other place in Amer 
ica.” 

“The God who gave us life, gave us liberty 
at the same time.”—Rights of British America 

“We hold these truths to be self evident—that 
all men are created equal; that they are en 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.”—Declaration of Inde 


pendence. 
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State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By DABNEY S. LANCASTER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


STATE EXAMINATIONS 
te examinations the First 
Certificate will be offered on Friday and 
irday, May 28 and 29, 1926, in the counties 
ities of the State. This will be the last 
that examinations for the First Grade Cer- 
Hereafter the certificate 


for teacher's 


te will be offered. 
be issued only upon the completion of the 
rogram of college or normal school. work as 
(lined in the bulletin of the State Department 
f Education, REGULATIONS GOVERNING 
HE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS IN 
[RGINIA. 
| by the division superintendent of schools 
ho will advertise the specific place at which the 


These examinations are adminis- 


xaminations will be held. The examination on 
e reading course for renewal of certificates will 
e offered at 10 o’clock on Saturday, May 29. 
For further information with regard to the 
xaminations, refer to the bulletin REGULA- 
ONS FOR THE EXAMINATION OF 

TEFACHERS, available on request from the 
vision superintendent or the State Department 
f Education, Richmond. 


r 
P HIGH SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 
he State high school examinations covering 
damental high school subjects as offered for 
e first time in May, 1924, will be offered in 
? 26 on May 27, 28 and 29, at the same time 
it s the teachers’ examinations, except the high 
|| examinations begin one day earlier than 
sle examinations for teachers. 
nd ; 
‘p VHO ELIGIBLE TO APPLY FOR HIGH 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 
Those who have completed, or who will 
mplete by June, 1926, a four-year course of 
tudy in a public or private high school with a 
nonths’ term having at least three properly 
jualified necessary for 
graduates of standard accredited high schools to 


teachers. (It is not 
ake these examinations; applicants from such 
chools will be refused examination. ) 

-. Mature individuals, 


at least 21 vears of 





age, who have completed the equivalent of a 
high school course of study. 

3. Students who have attended a standard 
accredited four-year high school for at least 
three sessions of nine months each, and who by 
reason of superior intelligence and application 
have fully completed or are about to complete 
the sixteen units of work required for graduation 
and who have maintained an average of at least 
ninety five per cent or have secured forty five 
qualitative credits as defined by the State Board 
of Education and who are recommended by the 


high school principal and faculty. 


TIME AND PLACE OF HOLDING 
EXAMINATIONS 

The high school examinations will be held on 
May 27, 28 and 29, 1926. 
the place in the county or city designated by the 
division superintendent of schools for the spring 
examinations for teachers; they will be under 
the general administration of the superintendent 
of schools. 


They will be held at 


HOW TO APPLY FOR EXAMINATIONS 

Special blanks on which to make application 
for high school examinations are now available 
from the State Department of Education, Rich 
mond, Virginia. All applicants expecting to take 
these examinations must properly fill out an ap- 
plication blank. This blank when filled out must 
be returned by May 8, 1926, to the State De- 
partment of Education through the office of the 
division superintendent of schools, who must ap- 
prove the examination requested. A list of the 
candidates acceptable to the State Department 
of Education will be furnished to each division 
superintendent who will complete the arrange 
ments for the examinations on the basis of the 
questions furnished from the State Department 
of Education. 


SUBJECTS COVERED BY THE 
EXAMINATIONS 
1. An intelligence test, for which no special 
preparation can be made. 
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2. English, including grammar, composition, 
spelling, vocabulary, reading ability and litera- 
ture. 

3. Mathematics, including algebra to quadratic 
equations, and plane geometry; solid geometry 
for those who need it for college entrance. 

4. One foreign language—two years of Latin, 
or French, or Spanish, or German. 

5. History, a general survey of European his- 
tory, American history and civics. 

6. Science, the general principles of science, 
and either biology or chemistry. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF THE 
EXAMINATIONS 


1. Those passing the examinations will be ad- 


mitted to the teacher-training institutions of Vir- 
ginia for summer courses without further ex- 
amination. 

2. The colleges of Virginia have formally 
endorsed the high school examinations. Those 
passing them will be admitted to the State col- 
leges and the university, provided the specific 
subjects required for admission to the curri- 
culum selected are covered by the examinations, 


THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATIONS 

After the papers have been graded, the results 
of the examinations will be reported by the State 
Department of Education to the individuals tak- 
ing the examinations, at the addresses given on 
the application blanks. 


A LETTER FROM LULU D. METZ, DIRECTOR OF THE PREVEN- 
TORIUM FUND 


The Preventorium, a $40,000 rest home for 
teachers and other school people which is to be 
erected at Charlottesville, will represent an ex- 
tension of the work and the spirit which was 
responsible a few years ago for the erection of a 
pavilion for tubercular teachers at Catawba. 
This pavilion was built at a cost of about $25,000 
and contains sixteen beds. At the time of the 
last report from those in charge at Catawba, all 
of these beds were being occupied and the in- 
twelve additional 


stitution was caring for 


teachers. This situation represents not only the 
extent of the service rendered by this one 
pavilion, but what is more essential—the need of 
the establishment of additional institutions or 
hospitals for the prevention of tuberculosis and 
other diseases. 

The difference between the number of teachers 
with tuberculosis and the number for whom pro- 
vision for treatment has been made shows the 
need of more extended provision for both those 
who have developed the disease and those who 
need treatment and rest to prevent it. In nearly 
every instance, physicians say that had the case 
been taken in time the patient would not have de- 
veloped the disease, or would have been easily 
cured after proper treatment had been given. 

The history of teachers who have entered 
Catawba is most encouraging, since all (with the 


exception of those with cases which were far 
advanced when entering) have been arrested or 
cured. 

The realization that many teachers might have 
been saved had their cases been taken in time 
has led to the extension of the work and re- 
sulted in the present campaign for the erection 
It will be to this home that 
the educational workers of Virginia will go and 
receive that rest and treatment that will prevent 
tuberculosis and other preventable diseases. 

The teachers themselves realize the crying 
need for just such an institution as they are 
planning to erect. And yet there are those wh 
either object to or are too indifferent to bear 
their part of the burden. The campaign lags be- 
cause of these; the breaking of the ground is 
delayed; and what is far worse, many of our 
fellow workers are being deprived of treatment 
under the existing conditions but which will be 
available after the Preventorium has been com- 
pleted. 

If the teachers of Virginia are proud of the 
pavilion which they have built at Catawba, how 
much more proud will they be of the Preven- 
torium when it shall have been completed. It 
will stand for years to come—a home and 2 
refuge for those who need physical examination 
and skillful treatment. 


of a Preventorium. 





Sl 


he 











ake your bed in this institution, and if you 
so fortunate as never to occupy it, pass it on 
ie less fortunate than you. 
\lake your school, your town, your county, 
State one hundred per cent contribution. 
; [he cause is a just and a great one; you believe 
t, then do your part not only by making your 
nal contribution but by helping arouse in- 


‘ rest among those who have not yet taken part 
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in the work. Several counties and cities have 
gone “over the top”, others have contributed 
fifty per cent and still others have contributed 
practically nothing. 


The appeal comes to each one of us to do all 
that we can and to do that speedily. We have 
put our hands to the plough and we must not 


turn back. 





HE development of 
the rural school at 
Prospect in Prince 
Edward county makes an 
interesting story of what a 
live superintendent, a wide- 
awake principal with a 
wise staff of teachers, and a 
group of organized co- 
operating patrons can do in 
R. W. House the course of a few years. 
eee The following description of 
the work of the school at Prospect is full of fine 
suggestions for hundreds of similar schools in 
A visit to this school such as the editor 
d will reveal the striking characteristics of the 
school that make it an outstanding example of 
cessful consolidation. 
[he story of Prospect High School as it is at 
present is the old story of an ideal and its realiza- 





Virginia. 








What One Rural Community Has Done and What Any 
Rural Community Can Do 


tion, at least, in part. It is not told here as an 
advertisement of Prospect community or to give 
praise to any one or group, however much it may 
be merited. It is told that it might possibly fur- 
nish inspiration to other communities in Virginia, 
of which there are many, who are struggling to 
increase the educational opportunities for their 
children on limited public funds. 

The struggle from 1911 to 1922 was simply the 
struggle for an accredited school recognized by 
the State Department, and after that was real- 
ized, the fight for its maintenance in pitifully in- 
adequate surroundings. This cannot be told in 
detail but briefly represents the efforts of the 
patrons of a village high school, who, from lack 
of public funds, were forced to add buildings, 
pay extra teachers, and lengthen the school term 
year after year out of the pockets of the patrons 
themselves. And when the time came to finance 
the new building project, the league and patrons 








A Battery of School Busses at Prospect 
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In 
Prospect Consolidated High School OCK 
were united in putting over the necessary bond — transported by five trucks, the shortest route I 
issue. being five miles and the longest ten. 
In all of this the Prospect Community League, Naturally, in this school problems have arise: 
an organization of the patrons of the school, was which are peculiar to consolidation and_ their 
and is the dominant factor. Too much emphasis — solution is given that they might be of interes: \t 
cannot be put upon the fact that practically to those having similar conditions in other parts se 
everything that has been done for the school ina — of the State. They will be taken up in the orde- inils 
material wav has come through the agency of the = of their relative importance. mor: 
Community League, directly or indirectly. In First, with a patronage so widely scattered 
this connection it might be well to say that the has been necessary to find some means to cate! Ss 
influence and efforts of the League have borne — and hold the interest of the patrons of the schoo! ind 
fruit not only in a material sense but in the way This is being done in a number of ways. The 
of centralizing the community spirit upon the ac principal of the school writes every parent at the ould 
complishment of a laudable object. The success end of the first school month of each term 1 ind di 
ot the school itself can be largely attributed to regard to the standing of their children at that rer | 
the wondertul spirit. oft ecowetaiien which has = ne with commendation or suggestions for 1m- t 192 
grown out of this organized effort. tiie ‘ bi-weekly paper, known al 1 the 
In 1921-22, there were six teachers and the Prospect High School News Letter, 1s sent Me ed 
school enrolment was 96 he next vear, 1922 iid neni wie 7 mater. — eat ” pik his 
si ae two pages and is printed on the school mime ess 
23, three one-room schools in the district were : aa 
graph by the teachers and pupils. In addition t 10 
closed and those pupils brought to Prospect on : a aS ea er ee ; 

: this, the principal visits every home at least 0 rt lur 
trucks, bringing the enrolment to 165 under eight a year. ‘These visits are in addition to the usua ht 
teachers In 1923-24, the first six grades were visits incident to sickness in the home or ques — 
given over to student teachers from Farmville tions of discipline. This year thus far eerei 
State Teachers College and the enrolment for the heen in every home represented in his s tes’ 51 
entire school grew to 185. At the present time \nother interesting way in which the paren ed | 
Prospect High School is the only white school in are kept acquainted with the school is by = heir ro 


It hi 


with thirteen teachers. 


Prospect district. s an enrolment of 228 


It is interesting to note 


that only thirty eight pupils of the 228 are in 


walking distance of the school, the others being 


Patrons’ Day 
On tl 


Grade Commencement and 


is held about May 1 each vear. 


selected, which is usually Friday, the 


opens as usual and proceeds with thi 








until one o'clock. In the meantime, the 


ks, having delivered the children at the school 
$45, make another trip to bring in the pa- 


and any other friends of the school. These 


sually arrive before 10 A. M. and have the 


nt 
) 
} 


he 





TI 


tunity of observing the regular work of 
Atl P. Mia 
dinner is enjoyed on the school grounds 
the exercises of the 
are held on the grounds or in the gym- 


chool in all of the rooms. 


it commencement 


~, 


im. Needless to say, the attendance of the 


ld be. 


ns on this day is rather remarkable, only a 
isually being kept away. 
the administration of the school there are 
ber of innovations worthy of note. Among 
nay be mentioned the rotating schedule, 
examinations, supervised lunch and play 
ind recess by groups. The first two have 
explained in detail in these columns and 
ot be taken up here again. The two last 


med are rather new in their relation to 


ther and are explained together. 

the beginning of consolidation in this school, 

n authority noticed first among the former 
of schools 


one-room an astonishing 


rance as to what and how to eat and play. 
rst an attempt was made to shorten the noon 


especially on rainy days, but this was 
to be impracticable because of the trucks 
he inability to determine what a rainy day 
A number of plans were tried out 
liscarded for various reasons. However, 
moving into the new building in the fall 


24, the following plan was worked out and 


two years of its operation has fully meas- 


| up to expectations. 


s is known as the supervised lunch and 
by groups and is thus explained: At the 
. M. bell, the first four grades prepare 


lunch and eat their lunches in their rooms 


At 12:25 P. M. 


so outdoors or into the gymnasium under 


heir respective teachers. 


vision of their teachers for twenty min- 


supervised play, after which they are al- 


five minutes of freedom and return to 


rooms at 12:50, and as they come in they 
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meet the fifth, sixth and seventh grades coming 
out for their recess, these having eaten their 
lunch from 12:35 to 12:50. Group II has the 
same length recess as Group I and return to their 
rooms at 1:15 meeting the high school, or Group 
III, coming out after having had lunch from 
1 to 1:15. This group concludes their recess 
period at 1:40 P. M. 

This plan is used every day during the year 
regardless of the weather. Its advantages are 
apparent from the standpoint of both health and 
discipline. Its disadvantages are more ephemeral 
than real. There is practically no confusion or 
interruption in the group busy with their lessons 
while another group is having recess. The rea- 
son for this seeming paradox is that the teacher 
is responsible for his or her group on the play- 
ground as well as in the schoolroom and _ the 


amount of disturbing noise is negligible. 





BRINGING OUTSIDE INTEREST INTO 
THE CLASSROOM 

By Witma Dickinson, Konnarock High School 

Partly to create interest and also to keep my 
class well informed, I give fifteen minutes each 
day to the making of individual scrap books in 
the sixth grade. 

These books contain miscellaneous subjects, 
viz., music, art, literature, sports, politics and 
foreign affairs. We have studied the divisions 
and instruments of the orchestra, singers, pian- 
ists, violinists, ete., under the head of music 
Under 


literature, we have taken the modern 
authors of today and their best works. The 
other subjects have been developed in like 


manner. 

The children take great interest in collecting 
pictures and material for this book. They wrote 
their own business letters in class to different 
music stores requesting material on Victor art- 
ists, thus correlating English with this study 

This not only creates a new interest, but it 
also keeps the class well informed on things go- 
ing on in the outside world, and teaches the chil- 
dren to be neat in their work. 
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THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Thomas Jefferson as the Central Figure 


George Washington and Thomas Jefferson are 
probably the best known and therefore regarded 
the most outstanding heroic characters in Amer- 
Washington, first, for his military 
achievements, second, as president of the repre- 
sentative convention that drafted the funda- 
mental law of the nation—the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and, third, for his being the first president 
of the New Republic, any one of which 1s 


ican history. 


enough to give him a high place in the history of 
the nation. 


Jefferson’s right to fame is of a different char- 
acter. His achievements lie in other fields and 
in a wider range of accomplishment. His ability 
expressed itself along more versatile avenues. His 
energies attacked the fundamental questions of 
government, politics, economics, religion, art, 
science, architecture, education and agriculture. 
In each of these fields he made himself master 
and prophet. Withal he was a man among men 
and a friend of the common people. 

In celebrating the 150th anniversary of Amer- 
Independence, the spring and summer 
months will be occupied with meetings in every 
State and city, emphasizing the features in the 
historical events that are in any way associated 
with the beginnings of the greatest nation on the 
American continent. On all of these occasions, 
Thomas Jefferson will be the central figure 
around which recitations and discussions will 
These celebrations will not be confined 
to any one section of the country but there will 
be a universal expression of the nation in ap- 
preciation of Jefferson’s contribution to the 
achievements of American civilization. 

Amid all this flow of oratory, encomiums and 
eulogy with which the name and memory of 
Thomas Jefferson has been and will be deluged 
during the summer, the idea occurs that Jefferson 
himself would be quite surprised and not alto- 
gether pleased if he were here to listen to it. 
He was no hero worshipper himself and would 


ican 


revolve. 


not enjoy the role of being extolled as a hero. 
He spent very little time in extolling the great 
men of the past ages and might wish his admir- 
ing friends to follow his example. At his death 
he was advocating some of the most progressive 
measures that concerned the American people. 
In our day some of the most radical of these 
proposals are now looked upon as ultra con- 
servative. The real greatness of Jefferson lay 
not so much in his policies or in the various 
programs which he sponsored but in the pas- 
sionate devotion to personal liberty which was 
his one guiding principle. He hoped that men 
would use it well, but well or ill he believed 
they should have it. One wonders what the great 
democrat might have to say concerning the ten 
dency in modern legislation toward the restrict- 


ing of personal and individual liberty. He sums 
up the fundamental principle of good govern 





foun 


Decl 








ut in these words: This is the sum of good 
rnment, that it shall restrain men from in- 
uring one another, shall leave them otherwise 
free to regulate their own pursuits of industry 
yd improvement and shall not take from the 
ith of labor the bread which it has earned. 
Jefferson’s reputation as a national figure in 
American rests upon sure 
foundation. He was author and signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, twice Governor 
\irginia, twice president of the United 
author of the Statute of Religious 
Freedom in Virginia, father of the University 
Virginia and of the public school idea in 
erica, advocate of the Bill of Rights in the 
vinia Constitution, nestor of the Democratic 

ity in the United States, scholar, scientist and 
hitect. Jefferson’s achievements in all of these 
ues are matters of general information and have 
rved to establish and maintain for him the 
eputation as one of the first men of America. 
ities, towns, streets, counties and schools in 
ery part of the country have been named for 
About seventy schools in thirty different 
There are 


civilization 


states, 


‘tates bear the name of Jefferson. 
thirteen elementary schools and one high school 
lllinois alone bearing the name of Jefferson. 
lhe Thomas Jefferson School in Brooklyn, of 
the poet Lieberman is principal, is the 
gest secondary school in the world having in 
ittendance 7,200 pupils. In Indiana, eight schools 
ire named for Jefferson. 

During the summer many notable celebrations 
ill be held at which there will be speakers, ex- 
of historic documents and_ notable 
vents acted in pageant form. At the College 
{ William and Mary on May 15, 1926, an exer- 
se will beheld to celebrate the 150th anni- 
ersary of the passage of the resolutions in the 
rginia Convention calling upon the Continental 
- ngress to declare the United Colonies free and 
lependent States when Patrick Henry delivered 
s famous Philippic on King George III and 
ish tyranny. The president of the United 
ates, the Governors of the original thirteen 

and members of the United States Con- 
, ess will take part in this celebration. Still 
t- ‘ore important and extensive will be the Inter- 
| Exposition at Philadelphia from June to 
i December celebrating the Sesqui-Centennial of 


ubitions 


72 


laration of American Independence. This 
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mammoth Exposition will portray in epitomized 
form the productivity of man in transportation, 
trade, manufacturing, finance, industry, agricul- 
ture, education, fine arts, liberal arts, mining and 
social economy. This material is being collected 
from all quarters of the globe including twenty 
five foreign countries. There will be a total ex- 
hibit space of thirty five acres. The palace of 
agriculture alone will cover over eight acres. The 
auditorium has a seating capacity of 200,000 and 
an organ has been installed costing $150,000. 
Among the many features of the Exposition will 
be the reproduction of the homes of some of the 
great men of America, such as that of Wash- 
ington, Benjamin Franklin and the house in 
which Thomas Jefferson drafted the Decleration 
of Independence. 

The National Education Association will hold 
its summer meeting in Philadelphia the last of 
June. The city of “Brotherly Love’ will be the 
mecca of the American people the summer of 
1926, and the meaning and significance of the 
Declaration of Independence will be rethought 
in the light of our almost unparalleled achieve- 
ments. 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE OLD 
LIBERTY BELL 

The Liberty Bell which pealed forth from its 
tower the notes announcing the passage of the 
Declaration of Independence, July 8, 1776, has 
become a mystic relic associated with the very 
inception of the great world nation that has 
since grown up in America. This simple old 
bell is now regarded by the people of the United 
States as the most sacred relic in all of our his- 
tory. A recital of facts about this old bell will 
be interesting to the school children as well as 
to all citizens of the United States. 

The Liberty Bell 
Thomas Lister of White Chapel, London, and 
arrived in Philadelphia the latter part of 
August, 1753. It was known as the Province 
Bell. It was first hung on trusses in Independ- 
ence Hall to try out its tones before it was 
raised to the tower. Early in September of that 
vear it was cracked by a stroke of the clapper 
and was recast. The bell has been recast twice 
in Philadelphia. It hung in the steeple of Inde- 
pendence Hall until 1781. 
to a brick tower where it remained till 


was originally cast by 


It was then lowered 


1846. 
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Later it was placed in its present position in In- 
depedence Hall. ‘The circumference of the bell 
is twelve feet around the lip and seven feet six 
inches around the crown. From the lip to the 
crown it is three feet and its weight 1s 2,080 
pounds. 

Last New Year’s eve the tones of the Liberty 
Sell were broadcast by radio for the first time 
in history when 1-9-2-6 was tapped out announc- 
ing the Sesqui-Centennial vear of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The famous relic has not 
been rung since 1835 when it was cracked as it 
tolled the sad tidings at the funeral of John 
Marshall who was buried in Richmond. Since 
then it has been lightly tapped twice, once on 
February 15, 1915, when its reverberations were 
caught up by telephone and carried across the 
continent. 

The old relic will be the center of attraction 
to visitors to the International Exposition at 
Philadelphia during the year. Thousands of men 
and women will curiously want to touch the 
sacred relic and will no doubt hold their chil 
dren up to do the same, as if the interesting old 


relic possessed a peculiar charm. 





ALLOCATION OF FUNDS TO THE STATE 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 
UNDER THE NOEL ACT 

The State Board of Education at its meeting 
April 28 was occupied with allocating the funds 
accruing under the recent Noel Act of the last 
The Act provides that $1,000,000 


be made available by disposing of Virginia Cen- 


Legislature. 


tury and Riddleberger bonds now held as a 
part of the Literary Fund and be allocated to 
the State institutions of higher learning to meet 
the dormitory needs of those institutions. The 
Act further provides that the institutions taking 
advantage of this plan shall issue certificates of 
indebtedness bearing four per cent interest and 
that the principal shall be returned to the State 
within a period of twenty two years. Under the 
special provisions of the Act, institutions shall 
charge a minimum room rent of six dollars per 
student to take care of the principal and interest 
All funds derived from rentals shall 


payments 


be paid into the State treasury except sufficien: 
amounts to cover upkeep and insurance. The 
State auditor is authorized to withhold from the 
State appropriation to each of the institutions 
an amount sufficient to cover the principal and 
By this plan the 
safely and security of the funds are assured and 


interest payments each year. 


at the same time enable the State institutions of 
higher learning to secure necessary capital out 
lav to meet the pressing needs of the institutions 

\ll this means that after the construction oi 
the additional dormitories at these various in 
stitutions they will be able to take better care 
of students already in attendance and can add 
somewhat to their present enrolment. It is quite 
possible that some of the institutions will receive 
additiona! 
amounts that will add greatly to the further 


from private and other sources 
equipment and efficiency of these institutions 
In view of the cry for economy in governmenta! 
expenditures, the Noel Act is an interesting 11 
not unique scheme enabling the State to come 
to the assistance of the institutions of highe 
Allocations totaling $980,000 were 
The Boar 


withheld $20,000 in reserve until further i- 


learning. 


made at the State Board meeting. 


formation can be secured concerning one of the 
institutions. 

Under the plan the institutions will receive 
amounts as follows: 

State Teachers College at Farmville $100.00 
for an additional dormitory. 

State 


$60,000, to complete the second unit of ont 0’ 


Teachers College at Fredericksburg 
the present dormitories. 

State 
$75,000, for an additional dormitory. 

State Teachers College at Radford $150,000 
for an additional dormitory. 

Virginia Military Institute $20,000, for i™- 
provement to barracks. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute $250,000. jor 
additional dormitories. 

College of William and Mary $250,000. 10" 
two additional dormitories. 
and Industrial 
$75,000, for additional dormitories. 


Teachers College at Harrisonburg 


Virginia Normal Sastitut 

















neighborhood. 
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A Pioneer Educator in the Appalachian Region 


By J. P. McCONNELL 


EVENTY years ago in July 

G. Milton Elam was born 

in Scott county, Virginia. 
His labors have changed the 
color, the temper, the spirit and 
fibre of thinking of a large sec- 
tion of the Appalachian region. 
As a child he suffered from 
lameness or weakness in one of 
his feet which made it difficult, 
and even painful, to walk. Not- 
withstanding this early physical 
handicap, meagerness of school 
opportunities, and the remote 
the schools and the short terms, this boy with an 


MILTON ELAM. 


table spirit and unquenchable optimism managed 


ure a good education in the humble schools of 
section. A lifelong ardor for learning and enthu- 


for scholarship has made him a constant student 
enty years. There were few books in his home 
All the books in reach of him were 


borrowed and studied with the greatest thorouginess. 


UW 


7a 


7° 


e mastered every book that came into his hands. 


1€ 


t 


te 





¢ 


In 
of his handicaps his knowledge was intensive and 
ive. The greater part of his education was ac- 


by home study and self direction. 


From _ his 


liest days he was impressed with the beauty and 


er 


ness of the English language. 


‘lish Bible. 


lished 


ture. 


icted 


In his home study 
his school life, he became a student of English 
ar, composition and rhetoric. He stored his mind 
the richest passages of English literature and the 
He was a voracious and _ intelligent 
in every field of knowledge. He was more than 
vears old before the public school system was 
in his section. In his comparatively early 
he was employed as school teacher by his neigh- 
sometimes teaching short public schools and some- 
conducting small private schools. He was not 
nt merely to teach facts and impart knowledge. 


ade it his chief care to improve the manners, the 


s and the general conduct of his students. He gave 
al courses in good manners, courtesy and the 
t use of English. He was one of the few teachers 


rural sections of the South, in those days, who 
uch attention to educational literature. He has 
life-long student of educational history and 
In his part of the country he was an educa- 
pioneer in the scientific study of education. 

s born teacher and publicist never sought to teach 
He 


various 


es where the children had good opportunities. 


schools for a number of vears in 
f Scott county, Virginia. Later he went to 


ky and opened a school at Blaine in that State, 
he conducted an academy in that remote rural 


1 section for twenty three vears. His school was 


a lighthouse of hope and inspiration im the mountains 
of Kentucky, East Tennessee and parts of West Vir- 
ginia. 

In addition to his labors as principal and teacher of 
this school, he was a constant speaker in the rural 
sections, hamlets, villages and towns of Eastern Ken- 
tucky and Southwestern Virginia. His reputation as 
an interesting, inspiring and helpful speaker secured for 
him invitations for all kinds of addresses, on all kinds 
of He was a favorite conductor of county 
normals or county institutes in Eastern Kentucky and 


occasions. 


adjacent sections a third of a century. 

He to commercialize his talents. A 
singular beauty and graciousness grew in his face as the 
years passed by. Notwithstanding the fact that much 
of his work was done in rural and often in crude com- 
munities, his innate fineness of soul and his esthetic ap 
preciations always kept him plainly but neatly dressed. 
Ilis person and clothing, like his nature and his soul, 


never strove 


were always pure and clean. 

Most of the children who attended his schools came 
More than 
sat at his 


from rural and village places. five thou- 


sand of such children for instruction. 
lhe achievement of the students who studied with him 
reads like a romance. Seventy of them made doctors; 
twenty seven, lawyers; thirteen, county school superin- 
tendents ; 


feet 


seventeen, preachers; fifteen, school examin- 
ers; five, county judges; three, circuit judges; five, 
county attorneys; two, commonwealth attorneys; four, 
State representatives; four, State Senators; two, college 
presidents; one, Congressman; and about seven hundred, 
teachers. He was fortunate in the quality of the boys 
and girls who thronged to his school, often from distant 
counties and sections of several States, attracted by the 
reputation of his school and by his impressive personal- 
ity and character. 

He feels that his greatest achievement is probably the 
fact that a great host of his students have become good 
fathers and mothers who are passing on to their chil- 
dren some of the lessons they learned from him in 
school. 

Professor Elam invited to his schools young men 
and young women who were interested in school teach- 
ing. He gave them not only sound instruction but 
passed on to many of them much of his enthusiasm for 
Ken- 
tucky, he had large numbers of promising boys and 
girls that 
The devotion and 
They 
have always looked upon him as their intellectual and 
father 


teaching. In the school which he conducted in 


from a considerable number of counties of 
State, Virginia and West Virginia. 
personal affection of his students is unsurpassed. 
moral It is a great thing to be the father of 
good men and women’s bodies. It is glorious to be the 


father of worthy men and women’s ideals and aspira 


tions 
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After many years of service in Kentucky, he was 
called back by the educational authorities of Wise and 
Scott counties in Virginia to assist in the development 
of the public school system of those counties. He put 
into his work in these counties all the enthusiasm, in- 
telligence and rich experience of about one third of a 
century's teaching The last school he conducted in 
Scott county, Virginia, was the Midway High School, 
located within less than one mile from where he was 
born. In full possession of his mental and physical 
vigor, he retired from teaching about two years ago. 
He is now back in the bosom of his family, respected 
At the age of 
seventy, he is still intellectually active and is devoting 
himself to reading, writing and keeping in close and 
intelligent touch with all that is going on in the world. 

The example and achievements of Professor Elam are 
well worth chronicling. He did his work well where 
it was needed. Literally thousands rise up and call 
him blessed, and the memory of his achievements hovers 
like a halo over wide expanse of upland counties in 
which he lived, taught and labored. His teaching and 
labors were of a very high order yet his greatest 
achievement is his character and the wholesome and 
stimulating influence of his unselfish, optimistic per- 
sonality shed abroad in the land. 

The age of opportunity is not gone for educational 
workers of unusual insight and vision. There are op- 
portunities everywhere for men and women of char- 
acter, vision and unselfishness who are ready and will- 
Professor G. Milton Elam is an 
Long may 


and admired by all who know him. 


ing to embrace them. 
ornament to the educational profession. 
he live. 





COUNTY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION BY 


THE GROUP SYSTEM 


By JAMES C. AMBLER, Superintendent Schools, 
Fauquier County 


For the last three years we have been using a system 
of supervising principals in the administration of the 
public schools of Fauquier county. The State Board of 
Education has very kindly given us an appropriation to 
help support this system. After using this plan three 
years I am thoroughly convinced that it is the best 
thing possible for a rural county of our type. From 
the standpoint of pure supervision for the professional 
improvement of the teacher the plan has many faults, 
but for administrative purposes and for equalization of 
standards it is highly efficient. 

We have divided the county into seven groups cen- 
tered about our seven largest schools. The principal 
of this central school is also principal of the feeder 
schools in his group. The supervising principal must 
visit his feeder schools at least once every two months, 


and oftener when the roads permit. Each supervising 


principal holds a group teachers’ meeting on one Satur- 
day in each month. At these meetings informal dis- 
cussions take place in regard to standards for work in 
various grades, arrangement of schedules, combinations 
of classes, page limits to be covered, and the supervising 
principal explains all county school board rulings. Every 
six weeks the seven supervising principals meet in the 
superintendent's office and discuss general county poli- 
cies. They also make recommendations to be presented 
to the school board. In this way the principals are 
all thoroughly familiar with the work being done in 
all the high schools of the county. 

Some of the results accomplished by this system are 
that we have equal standards in the same grades in all 
schools of the county, the same page limits are covered 
during each half term, and a pupil may transfer from 
one school to another without changing textbooks and 
without being more than two days out of line with the 
class in his new school. 

We have worked out a plan specifying a maximum 
number of grades taught by a minimum number of 
teachers. Since some of our four and five teachers 
schools are in out of the way places and road conditions 
are such that consolidation is not always possible, we 
necessarily must allow them to offer two or three years 
of high school work. When the high school enrolment 
is small the work done is often of a very high quality 
although we may not hope to become accredited. In 
cases of this kind it is very necessary to have uniform 
high school standards. 

We have divided the high school work up into de- 
partments by subjects. One supervising principal is in 
charge of each department. He is chosen for the de- 
partment for which he is best fitted by professional 
preparation. Twice each year we hold departmental 
meetings of all the high school teachers. That is, the 
Latin, mathematics, English, history and science teach- 
ers meet and discuss methods of obtaining the best 
results in these subjects, page limits to be covered and 
standards to be attained. 

The various supervising principals are made thorough- 
ly familiar with the policies of the school board, and 
the school board is familiar with the needs of th 
various communities. Group meetings of teachers take 
the place of county teachers institutes, each teacher in 
the group can feel that she is a part of the meeting. 
and informal discussions of actual problems take the 
place of long inspirational talks that often fail to in- 
spire. In the small group meeting the. opportunity for 
individual participation is much greater. The superin 
tendent, through his supervising principals, can keep 
more intimately in touch with the various schools in 2 
large county, and the supervising principal has a clearer 
grasp of the general school conditions of the coun 
He can make more definite plans for the developm« 
of his high school when he is more familiar wit! 


ditions in his feeder schools. 
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DISTRICT A MEETING AT FREDERICKS- 
BURG, APRIL 23 


following resolutions were adopted: 


First. We regret criticism aimed at the public school 

em with reference to the branches taught in the 
We assert that the so-called funda- 
mentals, those branches fixed by statute law, receive due 
prominence in the curriculum and are given the right-of- 
way in the daily program. 


mon schools. 


We endorse the present administration of 
the public school system of Virginia. We submit that 
the results being secured are commensurate with the 
resources at hand. We recognize that the increase in 

number of professionally trained teachers in Vir- 
ginia from 30 per cent in 1915 to 60 per cent in 1925 is a 
most notabe improvement and commend the State Board 
of Education for its part in bringing about this im- 
provement in our teaching force. We furthermore ap- 
prove the action of the State Board of Education in 
eliminating the First Grade Certificate and for raising 
the standard for special certificates. 


Second. 


Third. We commend the wisdom and zeal of Super- 
intendent Harris Hart in his efforts to further educa- 
tional opportunities in Virginia. We believe that his 
wise and aggressive leadership is largely responsible for 
he improved conditions we have noted, and we pledge 
to him and his associates our continued loyalty and co- 
peration in the interest of higher standards, more ade- 
uate financial support which will result in still bet- 
ter schools. 


Fourth. We approve the new constitution of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association and pledge our hearty sup- 
port to our present officers in their effort to perfect the 
organization called for by the new constitution. We 
urge 100 per cent membership of our teachers in the 
\ssociation and 100 per cent subscription to the Vir- 
inia Journal of Education. 


72 


Fifth. We commend the efforts of the editor and 
board of directors of the Virginia Education Associa- 
) improve the Virginia Journal of Education. In 
connection, we urge the teachers of this district to 
vend to the editor for publication in the journal helpful 
nd interesting material and especially material adapted 
the needs of rural teachers. 
Sixth. We endorse the project to build a Preven- 
torlum on the campus of the University of Virginia 
| urge individual teachers to send in their quotas as 
soon as possible. 
Seventh. We wish to make acknowledgment of our 
obligations to Superintendent J. H. Chiles, vice president 
the Association, and the visiting speakers for the 
ellent program given, to the city school board of 
Fredericksburg, and Superintendent M. B. Dickinson 
for the use of the building and the courtesies extended 
group. 


if 


F. B. Carz, 


Chairman Resolution Committee. 
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DISTRICT H MEETING AT 
ALEXANDRIA 

At the meeting of District H, held at Alexandria, 
April 10, the following resolutions were adopted: 

1. Resolued, That this meeting has been singularly 
blessed in points of location, environment, weather and 
attendance. 

2. Resolved, That the program has been arranged 
with much fitness, and the tone of the meeting has been 
sweet and lofty. 

3. Resolved, That the State program of education is 
worthy and wide in scope. 

4. Resolved, That adverse but sincere criticism 
against good men and good systems are but signs of 
their growth and better acquaintance, and promotion by 
common understanding. The small adverse reaction 
against the State program of education from “con- 
scientious objectors” shows that they are interested in 
the system to study and talk of it, and when they under- 
stand it will appreciate and cooperate. Let us seek a 
common understanding with patron and politician. We 
must educate the pupil in the system and the people to 
the system. The meeting has been wonderfully success- 
ful on these points. 

5. Resolved, That the onward and upward standard- 
izing of teachers and teaching is heartily endorsed by 
this meeting in the sense of the “First Power of the 
teacher, and of the Second Power, and of the Third 
Power.” 

6. Resolved, That the type and character of both 
speakers and speeches have been of unusual force and 
fitness. 

7. Resolved, That this Convention endorses the one 
hundred per cent membership goal in the State Teach- 
ers Association. 

8. Resolved, That the officers of the meeting, the 
Parent-Teachers Association, the Kiwanis Club of the 
city, the Boy Scouts, and the local paper all have con- 
tributed to the success of the meeting in the most help- 
ful and complimentary manner, and to these we hereby 
extend our most cordial thanks. 

9. Resolved, That the newspapers of District H and 
the Virginia Journal of Education be requested to pub- 
lish these resolutions in their columns. 

ELLEN G. MEtTzcer, Chairman, 
Mrs. W. W. Davies, 

Mrs. R. J. Por, 

I. N. BEAHM, 

H. T. Moncure. 





DISTRICT B MEETING, PORTSMOUTH, 
APRIL 16, 1926 


At the District B meeting held in Portsmouth, April 
16, the following resolutions were adopted: 

1. We are in sympathy with all efforts of the State 
Board toward raising the standard for certification, and 
urge prospective teachers to prepare themselves to meet 
these higher standards. 
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4 We urge a more adequate 


teachers who meet the increased standards 


oOmpensallol 1or tilose 


3. We urge that teachers and local associations con 
ider very carcfully the new constitution of the Virginia 
fducation Association, in order to increase our personal 
nterest in the Association 
4 We are not u yimpa hy with the recent criticism 
umed at the public school system with reference to the 
yranches taught in the PUDIIC sé Ols We velieve that 
fundamentals receive due prominence the curriculum 
and daily program 
5 We come hie eliorts o! the editor and board 


of directors of the Virginia Education Association to 


mprove the l‘irqintia Jou l . £ lu Won and pledge 
tur support to this effort 

9 We endorse thi provyect ) wuld a Preventorium 
m the campus [ ersit f Virginia and urge 
ill local teachers’ associations and individual teachers 
to send in their quota s soon as convenient. 


fi We endorse the present administration of the pub 
ic school system of Virginia and commend our officials 
tor the splendid results they are securing, and pledge to 
them our support in every effort toward building up ou: 
sublic school svstel 
Ss We feel that the accomp! shments of District B 
through the interesting meetings, and other activities, of 
the past four vears have been due in a large measure 


to the efforts of the retiring president, Mr. J. H. Sau 


lers. Therefore, wish to take this means of express 
ng our appreciation for his work and for the assistance 
rendered by the other officers 

9. We recommend that the president of the organi 
ration appoint the mmittee on resolutions at least ten 
days prior to the date of annual meeting 


10. We wish to thank Superintendent H. A. Hunt, 
Principal iP L.. Codd, Portsmouth Teachers’ \ssociation, 
the City School Board, the Patrons Leagues, and _ all 
organizations who have contributed to the success and 


entertainment ff this meeting 


G. PULLEN 
3. C. HAMILTON, 
Mrs. FE. B. JoyNnes 
Mrs. B. M. FontTaAtne, 
Miss Puytitis Mays. 


IMPORTANT CHANGE IN TEACHERS’ 
CONTRACT 


Communication from H. L. Crowgey, Chairman of the 
Committee 
committee composed of 


lwo or three years ago a 
Superintendent F. B. Watson, Miss Lulu D. Metz and 
H. L. Crowgey were appointed to study teachers’ con 
tract forms and if possible to bring about a more equit 
able contract for Virginia teachers. Since this is the 
time of the year when teachers have their attention 


called to.this question it might not be inappropriate 


to call attention to the fact that the contract they will 





EDUCATION 


be asked to sign this year will be different from th 


a 


mes they have signed in the past 

Heretofore the clause giving the school board the 
right to close the school because of shortage of funds 
has been found in the body of the contract. This was 
the clause that evoked the most serious objections from 
the teaching profession. In the new contract (Form ( 
No. 3. 50 M.) this clause has been omitted from the 
body ot the contract but may be added as a special 
ovenant, covenant No. 3. 


This change offers two distinct advantages to the 


her: In the first place a great many school boards, 
knowing the attitude of the profession toward thx 


omitted clause, will not write it into the contract 


the second place, the clause, when written into the 
ract, will be notice to the teacher that the finances of 
the county in which she wishes to teach need a 
cuard. 

The committee hopes to report on the reaction ot 
‘county school boards toward covenant No. 3, in add 


elving a more complete report of their resear 


¥ 
~~ 


the next meett: g of the State Teachers Associat: 


NEWS FROM HARRISONBURG STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


\ debate was held at Harrisonburg State Teachers 
College the night of April 30 between representatives 01 
he Radtord State Teachers College and the State 
eachers College at Harrisonburg. The same evening a 
team representing Harrisonburg debated at Farmville 
and Farmville representatives debated at Radford. nis 
is the first triangular debate held between Virginia 
teachers colleges lhe subject of the debate was “Re 
solved, That Virginia should concentrate her efforts 
upon the development of her rural possibilities rather 
than an improvement of the area around Hampton 
Roads.” 

During the month of April, musical and dramatic en 
tertainments have been frequent at the Harrisonburg 
State Teachers College. 

In addition to the plays presented by the Strattord 
Club and the Glee Club, the Athletic Council offered a 
entertainment called “The Saturday Revue” Saturda 
night, April 24, which attracted much attention. 

Several days earlier the Glee Club and Orchestra 
from Randolph-Macon College, at Ashland, had ap 
peared under the auspices of the Choral Club to give 
their burlesque, “Cleopatra.” This was cordiall) 
ceived. 

Miss Louise Elliott and Miss Elizabeth Ellmore a 
tended the Southern Intercollegiate Association of Stu 
dent Governments at Wesleyan College, Macon, Georg1a 
April 15 to April 18 


Virgil Hanbury and Henry Whitehead, members 0! 
the Maury High School Orchestra of Norfolk, were 
sent in April as delegates to Chicago to a meeting oi 
the National Inter-High School Orchestra. 
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brary Association in Chattanooga recently. 
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Educational News and Comments 


rATE TEACHERS COLLEGES and other educational in- 


ons are making usual preparations for their sum- 
quarter work. Summer schools in Virginia, like 
in other parts of the country, have gradually in- 
ed in attendance and, therefore, in significant edu- 

Dean Maphis, director of the Sum- 
the University of Virginia, has an- 
ed a faculty of one hundred and fifteen members 
1e summer quarter; fifty three of these are mem- 
f the present University faculty, the rest represent 
other and colleges. Dean 
is is looking forward to a record attendance at 
University during the coming summer. 

<— 


nal progress. 
School of 


nine universities 


HE district meetings throughout the State were un- 


ly well attended and were characterized by a fine 
of loyalty among the teachers themselves. In 

each case, a dignified and significant set of 
was some of the out- 


passed concerning 


ling problems of the Association and of education 


eneral in the State. 


<> 

\V. Dickinson, State supervisor of libraries and 
wks, attended the meeting of the Southwestern 
He says 
ne of the most interesting recommendations made 


t the meeting was a request of the Southern Associa- 
n of Schools and Colleges to raise the library stand- 


for accrediting colleges and schools in its terri- 
nd that some of the main objectives laid down 
\ trained librarian for each of the high schools: 
ell-planned and adequately-equipped library room 
ery high school: an appropriation of at least fifty 
for every high school pupil to be carried in the 


ual budget. 


> 
annual meeting of the Virginia Academy of 
will meet at the University of Virginia May 7-8 
Pauline Williamson, formerly on the staff of the 
Department of Education, will speak on the pro- 
of this meeting. 
> 
Ora Hart Avery, supervisor of home economics 
‘State Department of Education, reports that there 
enty six teachers giving home economics courses 
» high schools of Virginia. 
<> 


DENT Frep M. ALEXANDER has recently appointed 
mittee to make a study of teachers’ salaries in 
ia and recommends a uniform salary scale for 
te. The following members of the Virginia Edu- 
\ssociation have been appointed on this com- 

R. W. House, chairman, of Prospect, Prince 
| county: T. D. Eason, of the State Department 
Miss Belle Webb, Peters- 


ication, Richmond: 


ind Miss Lina Sanger, Bridgewater. 


PRESIDENT FrED M. ALEXANDER, of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, has recently filled vacancies in the 
committee on Teachers’ Retirement Fund by appointing 
the following new members: Miss Virginia Old, Nor- 
folk, Miss Lottie Evans, Richmond, Miss Nora Cricken 
berger, Bassett, and Dr. John Garland Pollard, of the 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg. 


> 


THE College of William and Mary will again be the 
scene of a notable celebration on May 15. The oc- 
casion will be the celebration there of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of the resolu- 
tions in the Virginia Convention calling upon the Con 
tinental Congress to declare the United Colonies free 
It was on this May day, 1776, 
Patrick Henry delivered his memorable Phillipic 


and independent States. 
that 
against George III and English tyranny. 


<> 


SUPERINTENDENT Harry B. Hancer, of Page county, 
is to be congratulated on securing an increased levy for 
The 
This 
will mean an addition of something like six thousand 


his schools by the board of supervisors recently. 
levy was raised from ninety cents to one dollar. 


dollars to the Page county school budget for next year. 
The total budget, as submitted by Superintendent 
Hanger, amounts to $94,958. Mr. Hanger already is 


making a record for himself. 
> 


EpUCATION is a progressive thing—we educate one 
generation to function in the next. The present and 
the future are so different that educational practice 
sometimes seems inconsistent. This explains why edu- 


cation comes in for so much continuous criticism. 
<> 


SOME ONE said recently that some people seemed to 
think that we are making citizens by legislation. Legis 
lation can help environment but citizens can only be 
made by education. 

<> 
PROBABLY the greatest waste in American education 


is in connection with poor instruction. 
<> 


SOME ONE said that a Democrat is a person who 


usually wants more than he is willing to pay for. 
<> 
InN VircIn1A, a hundred and thirty eight thousand 
pupils are taught in schools with reasonably high stand 
ards of 
trained. 


equipment and by teachers reasonably well 
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Book Reviews 


Serigs, by William Atherton 


Winston Company, Philadelphia. 


SCIENCE 
John C. 


ROMANCE OF 
Dupuy. 


Our Animal Friends aud Foes. 274 pages 


Our Insect Friends and Foes. 273 pages. 


Our Bird Friends and Foes. 319 


pages. 


This most delightful and interesting series belongs 
to the growing volume of popular literature of more 
recent time on the general subject of science. Although 
prepared and written by a technically trained scientist 
connected with one of the department bureaus in Wash- 
ington, the author has sought in the volume to present 
the scientific facts concerning the life of certain animals, 
insects and birds from the standpoint of their bearing 
on the welfare of mankind. The stories are admirably 
written and read like romance and exemplify the adage, 
“Truth is stranger than fiction.” 

The life stories of the commonly observed animals, 
insects and birds, together with their habits and rela- 
tion to man, are told in such a fascinating style and ar- 
rangement of fact that boys and girls of the upper 
grades and of the high school, and even grown ups, 
will literally devour the volumes once they get their 
hands on them, and after the volumes are read, they 
will have a body of scientific truth that will vitalize and 
give peculiar and organized significance to their com- 
mon daily observations. 

For example, take the story of the ant. It reads like 
King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, and 
the appeal to the imagination in the recital of facts 


Europe 36 Days $290 
Mediterranean Cruise $390 


2 Weeks exten. 3 Countries $100 
64 Days $490 
s3ooklet fifty tours sent free 
ALLEN TOURS, 238 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 





about the life and work of the ants is like following one 
of the characters in the plays of Shakespeare. 

These three volumes ought to be on the shelves of 
libraries wherever boys and girls are brought together 
for study and recreation. ‘They should be on the desk 
of every teacher in the land. There will be occasions 
daily for their practical use. 


Facts Anout Por, by James Southall Wilson, published 
by the Extension Department of the University of 
Virginia. Price, paper bound, 25 cents; cloth 
bound, $1.00. 

We shall probably never know all the intricate facts 
concerning the life and literary work of that mystic 
Virginia writer, Edgar Allan Poe. The author of this 
volume which is just coming from the University of 
Virginia press has made a distinct contribution to the 
already voluminous literature regarding one of America’s 
greatest geniuses. This volume contains an entertain- 
ing sketch of the outstanding facts about Poe's life, 
many of them having been newly revealed. The author 
cites the causes leading to the “Poe Myth” and gives 
reasons why the life of Poe has excited more interest 
than that of any other writer in America. 

Seventeen different daguerreotype pictures of Poe are 
reproduced in this volume, almost none of which has 
ever appeared before in the Poe literature. They have 
been only recently discovered in America and England 
[hese pictures are valuable in connection with the effort 
to determine the truest likeness of Poe. 

This Poe will have a wide appeal 
especially among teachers of English and cultivated 


new book on 
readers everywhere who have always had an unusual 
interest in his mysterious life and his fascinating per- 
sonality. 

The admirers of Poe are fortunate in having the 
Extension Division of the University of Virginia dis- 
tribute this publication at the cost of the mechanical 
work on the volume. Orders sent to the Extension 
Division, University, Virginia, will be filled promptly 
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MILES C. HOLDEN, President 








SCHOOL BOOKS 


are transferred from one pupil to another in a Neat, Clean condition 
When HOLDEN BOOK COVERS are used ; 
Because these durable Covers—which are both Waterproof and Weatherproot— 


the Wear, Soiling and Filth Instead of the Book. 


A SANITARY PRECAUTION 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
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“Pear We" 


PA NEW SERIES of Three Books 


‘}/| ENGLISH FOR USE 


By BevertpGgE—RyYAN—LEwIS 
For Grades Three to Eight 






Its Aim 
Just what the title expresses 
€ It establishes correct habits and apprecia- 
tion of good oral and written expression, by 
making the mastery of the essentials of gram- 
mar both appealing and thorough. 
© Clear-cut enunciation and correct pronuncia- 
tion are particularly emphasized—no other 
series in language offers as much oral work, 
systematically arranged. 
@ It appeals to children through subjects that 
interest them—biography, history, games, 
dramatization. It uses the socialized recita- 
tion, completion tests, true and false tests, dic- 
tionary drills, and so on. 


Send for complete information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 





Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 
Represented by GEORGE A. PEEK 
Waverly Virginia 
—— FOR TEXTBOOKS «eee 
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CHARACTER 
IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT 


"—Emerson 











This is the keynote of the new 


| Atlantic Readers 


A series of five books, for the fourth to eighth 
grades inclusive, designed for 
CHARACTER-BUILDING 
Edited by Dr. RANDALL J. Conpon 


Superintendent ot Cincinnati schools and President of 
the N. E. A. Department of Superintendence. 


Book I The Understanding Prince. Grade IV. 
Book II High and Far. Grade V. 
Books III, IV and V in active preparation. 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon Street Boston 























RICHMOND’S OLDEST 
AND LARGEST BANK 


Cordially Invites 
Your Business 
SAVINGS 


COMMERCIAL 
TRUST 











Safe Deposit Boxes 
Foreign Travel Dept. | 


First and Merchants: 
National Bank 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 
JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President 
Resources over $50,000,000 
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Study At Home 


Over eighty different correspondence courses 
for the training and improvement of 


TEACHERS 


Courses in Psychology, Education, English, 
Public School Art, Romance Languages, History, 
Political Science, Economics, Mathematics, Latin, 
Zoology, Nature Study, Geology, Drawing, Indus- 
trial Art, Sociology, Ceramics, Geography, Metal- 


lurgy, Philosophy, Architecture and Rural Edu- 


cation. 
Special bulletin giving complete information 


mailed upon application to 


S. HURRELL 


Director of Teacher Training Extension 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State CoLvece, Pa, 
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“American” Desks 
A Profitable Investment on Behalf of 


Young America! 


Nothing less than THE BEST is good 
enough. Andthe highstandardmaintained 


HE approval of recognized research 
advisors as to the comfort, correctness 


and suitability of “American” seats carries 
high significance. Schools need not accept 
the discomforts and disadvantages of yes- 
terday. We demand scientific improve- 
ment in every phase of group living .. . 
and should be particularly insistent in 
those instances which affect the physical 
and mental well being of our youth. 


In every branch of this great organization, 


oneendhasbeensought...PERFECT!ON! 


oar ny 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 


by usfor fifty years has been accorded appro- 
priate recognition:nomore need besaid than 
that 4,000,000 of our tubular steel models 
alone are in use throughout the United States. 


To insure prompt delivery...even during 
the busiest months. .. our 53 distributing 
stations, throughout the country, are con- 
stantly supplied with many different mod- 
els, awaiting your requirements. Immedi- 
ate shipment is possible, when necessary. 
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The Factory is in Michigan, but 
the Service is Local to You! 


n Seating Company — 


¥ 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


® 





er 
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VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000 ‘West Marshall St. 


Richmond, Va 


State Distributors 
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‘AND EVERYDAY LIFE 






You can't hang the world’s greatest 
paintings on your walls; or stand up 
the world’s greatest statues in your 
hallways. But you can live intimately, 
day after day, with the world’s greatest 
music. Old-world symphonies. Wagner 




























, N music dramas. Harp, violin, cello weav- 
vee ing those beautiful tapestries of sound 


2° 





Victrola 






you can almost discern with your eyes! 


To know music—to recognize some haunt- 
ingly beautiful strain as from a Handel ora- 
torio or a Beethoven overture—to breathe-in 
music—to let your soul stretch tall with 
music! ... means getting close to life. Folk 
songs--and under the gay brave tune of some 
old Irish harper, some Indian’s paddle-croon 

. always that sadness that humans can’t 
get away from. Music, in its fulness and 
deepness, in your every day. In you 




















Caprice Viennois 





Fra Rvevsier 













home. In your. school. Ask us about 


Victor records and Victrolas 









Harmomous Blacksmith 
noree 





Wands Lancowsns 
9734 





The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CoO. 


Camden, New Jersey 
U.S. A. 
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Flowers, Trees 
and Birds 


apenas May the blossoming of Spring 
and promise of Summer bring new 


problems in Nature study and art to 
the classroom 
Color is vastly important in inter 


preting the wonders of Springtime. 

‘ARTISTA’? Water Colors are a joy to 
use, and are so made that they answer 
every requirement You can use them 
too, to color drawings made in “‘CRAY 
OLA” outline. Some teachers find results 
better when the combination is used 

ix you have never tried “ARTISTA” 
Water Colors, may we send you samples? 


Our Art Service Bureau 
Is Your Art Service Bureau 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 
4\ East 42™ Street New York, N.Y 


——_—_ 
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SKILL AND POWER 
IN TYPING 


Skill and power in typing are obtained by an 
effective correlation of training in typewriting 
technique, with instruction that produces typing 
power. 

Leading teachers of typewriting now-a-days are 
struggling with the problem of getting the pupil 
to think harder, rather than to allow mere copy- 
ing and mechanical operation to monopolize the 
program. 

Both phases are 
| taught simultaneously. 
effectively solved in 
THE NEW RATIONAL TYPEWRITING 
by 
Rupert P. SoRelle 


important, and both can be 
The two-fold problem is 


In laying out his course in skill development, Mr. 
SoRelle parallels quite closely the principles laid down 
in Dr. Wm. Frederick Book’s ‘‘The Psychology of Skill” 
and ‘“‘Learning to Typewrite,” two of the best known 
works on the psychology of learning. 

New Rational Typewriting, therefore, is a carefully 
graded series of technique drills, based on actual learn- 
ing processes, and supported by a content of genuine 
educative value. 

In harmony with modern educational thought, New 
Rational Typewriting provides a teachable program for 
the development of typewriting skill and typewriting 


power. 
List Price only $1.20 


Examine the book at our expense 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 














a emits 
Virgie Engravarsg Cos 
Photo-Engravers-Artists-Designers 


Makers o/ Cuts that Print 
101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 318 








4 
TEACHERS WANTED for positions in Vir- 
ginia and nearby states for session of 1926-27. 
A personal placement service upon a business 
basis. Membership limited. Write for information. 


Associated School Services 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 








‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x35. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5'<x8. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 on the Life 
of Christ, or 25 for children. 


For 50 or more. 
For 25 or more. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
CATALOGUE of 1,600 miniature illustrations 
and listing 2,250 pictures 


Box 618 


‘he Perry Pict ures Malden, Mass. 











Excellent 1926-1927 Vacancies now being reported 
daily. Register early for best openings. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





Government in Virginia 

By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt. 
An account of the working of the State, County and 
City government in every detail. 

Approved for State Aid School Libraries 

by State Board of Education. 

“Should be in every High School.” 
—Editorial Virginia Law Register. 

Second Printing. 











FOR SALE: One Model 15, % ton White Chassis equip- 
ped with 16 passenger street car type bus body, door 
opens front and 34x5 heavy duty tires (Kelly- 
Springfield tires, new). This truck is in a No. 1 con- 
dition and is just the bus for delivering children t 
Further information correspond with 


rear, 


schools. 


AUTO SERVICE & ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Bedford, Virginia 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 











FISK TEACHERS AGENCY | 


811-823, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Come to headquarters for teaching positions anywhe! 


E. E. Olp, Mgr. 
For many years leader among teachers agencies, 
in the United States. 
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Map Catalog No.5 


Now Ready for Mailing 


Catalog No 5 lists a 
complete line of Maps, 
Pictures, Globes and At- 
lases for the effective 
teaching of History and 
Geography. 


Send for your copy to- 
day, using coupon below. 
Keep it on file for ready 
reference. 


DENOYER - GEPPERT CO. 
Scientific School Map Makers 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., - Chicago 











NOYER-GEPPERT CO. (VJE 5-26) 
5 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 
Please send me your Map Catalog No. 5. 





DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 


Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 


Essential 





Patented January 8, 1907 . 
and August 7, 1923 Serviceable 


Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


























Baker & Thorndike 


EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


are available for your use on the Virginia State Adopted List 


Primer—Optional Basal 
First Reader—Optional Basal 
Second Reader—First Supplementary 


THE EASY BOOK: 


Third Reader—First Supplementary 
Fourth Reader—First Supplementary 
Fifth Reader—First Supplementary 


First Lessons in Reading 


By JEAN Y. AYER, Formerly Principal of the Post Road School, White Plains, N. Y. 


Designed to serve as a pre-primer for the EVERYDAY CLASSICS, but as the vocabu- 
lary is based on the first five hundred words of Thorndike’s TEACHERS’ WORD BOOK, 
t may be used effectively as preparation for any modern reader. The material is exception 


ally simple and interesting. Three-color i 


llustrations by the Fetershams. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 





W. S. Gooch, University, Va. 
Mrs. A. L. C. Birckhead, Abingdon, Va. 
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Printers 


The 
William Byrd Press 


Incorporated 
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College Annuals and School Catalogs 
are Our Specialties 


Estimates Cheerfu 


1430-34 East Franklin Street 
Richmond, Va. 


ly Furnished 
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EQUIPMENT 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR 
ENTIRE INSTALLATION 


| Supplies 


Tablets, Pads, Examination Books 


and Pads, School Ink, ete. 





We are jobbers and solicit your inquiries 
on Towels, Toilet Paper, Drinking Cups, 
Paper Napkins, Liquid Soap, ete. 





Our New Wholesale Catalog 
No. 60 
Is Yours for the Asking 





The Baughman Stationery Co. 
Wholesale School Supplies 























RicHMOND, VA. | 





VIRGINIA NATIONAL BANK 


| PETERSBURG, VA. 


| CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 
| SURPLUS $200,000.00 
Checking Accounts 

Savings Accounts 


Foreign Exchange 


Lock Boxes 


Travellers Checks 


WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


4% ON SAVINGS 
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The State Teachers | 


eachers who promise 
two years, $267 


College 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


Association of Teachers 
Colleges 


Vember American 





COURSES OFFERED 


Year Courses leading to B. S. degree, for 
High School Teachers and Principals, Elemen- 
ary Teachers and Supervisors, Home Economics 
Specialists. 
vo Year Courses leading to Professional Dip- 
lomas for: 
llementary Teachers—Kindergarten—Primary 

Elementary Teachers—Grammar Grades 





Admission Requirements: Graduation from an 
redited high school. Expenses to prospective 
to teach in Virginia for 
for room, board, laundry and 
gular school fees. 





\pply now for session of 1926 


\ddress SAMUEL P. DUKE, President. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 

School of Agriculture—four-year course leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science. 

School of Education—four-year high school teach- 
er’s course leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science; and two two-year courses for pri- 
mary, intermediate, and upper-grade teachers. 

School of Home Economics—four-year course 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; and 
two-year course. 

Summer School for Teachers—courses leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science and State Cer- 





tificates. 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Offers four-year course leading 
Bachelor of Science and 
positions or to teach business subjects. 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Offers one-year, professional course—aims 


and branch libraries in city systems. 


TRADE SCHOOL 
Offers four-year course leading to 


Bachelor of Science; and two-year course— 
aims to train skilled builders. 
FACTS 
Enrollment, including practice and summer 
school and classes for teachers in service, 


2251; graduates, 2753; and ex-students, 


8800 
JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 











UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- 
ginians. All expenses reduced to a minimum. 
Loan Funds available. 

The following departments are represented: 


I. The College—In the College, courses are 
offered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue of 
the elective system, the undergraduates can se- 
lect any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program 
is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree 
of B. S. in Commerce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and 
Music; also a four-year > in Architecture, 
leading to the degree of B. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Seenaes Four-year 
courses are offered leading to the degrees of 
B. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. S. in 
Medicine, etc. 

Women are admitted as candidates for the 
ibove vocational degrees on special terms. 

Ir. Department of Graduate Studies—This 
department offers opportunity for advanced in- 
struction in the subjects taught in the College. 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master 
of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to 
men and women on same terms. 

Itt. Department of Engineering.—Five dis- 
tinet courses are offered, leading to degrees in 
‘ivil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
al Engineering and requiring for their comple- 


tion four years each. 
terms. 

Iv. Department of Law.—The course covers 
three years of study. The entrance requirements 
include two years of College work. The Library 
facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a 
four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
and managed by the University; advantages are 
given students of this department usually en- 
joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
on same terms. 

Department of Education—Courses are 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Graduate work for the Master’s De- 
gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, 
providing they are twenty years of age. State 
teachers’ scholarships are available for men; loan 
funds for both men and women, 

VII. The Summer Quarter.—The Summer 
Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each and courses are offered for College credit. 
Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 
women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 
in three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 


Open to women on special 


ditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of ele- 
mentary teachers, high-school principals, high- 


school teachers and school administrators. 


For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 





to degree of 
two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and women for business 


prepare librarians for normal schools, colleges, 


degree of 
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| Clark’ s Introduction to Science 


RK, Head of Science Department, William Penn High School, Philadelphia. $1.48. 
N all-round course which humanizes science, making clear to the pupil the rela- 
tion between certain fundamental scientific principles and the everyday affairs of 

life. It is particularly suited to pupils who do not intend to go to college. 


| larks Laboratory Manual contains about 100 experiments adapted to accompany the 
author's Introduction to Science. They require only simple apparatus. 


| _ The Story Hour Series 


orRY Hour READERS REVISED Story Hour READINGS 
(For the first three years) (For the last five years) 
HIS outstanding series gives the child, easily and quickly, the ability to read; it 
trains him to read for content; it instiis good reading habits; it provides a wide 
vocabulary and implants a love of good reading which will, later, afford a 
most desirable occupation for his leisure time. 





| American Book Company 




















| NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
Saree LT _ 
| 
| r . © 
| Che Webster Histories 

State Adoptions 
The following states have adopted Webster Histories for basal use in 
| 
{ . 
| high schools: | 
Alabama Florida Indiana Kansas 
| Oregon Texas Utah Virginia | 
| | 
These states have adopted Webster Histories on the multiple list plan: 
North Carolina 

Tennessee 
] ~ 7 f 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 

| 231-245 West 39th Street New York City 
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NU-IDEA SCHOOL DESKS 


(The South’s Greatest School Desk Value) 


Now used in every Southern State. 








40,000 manufactured and sold. 
REAL SCHOOL DESK ECONOMY. 





( Low installation cost as can be put up in three or } 
four minutes. 

. Are so constructed that the supports are just as 
stable as steel and will withstand the roughest 
usage. 
Equipped with excellent inkwells and finished in 
dark oak. The highest grade hard-drying seat 
varnish is used. 

Special place for waste paper built under bookshelf 
helps the teacher to keep the room neat and clean. 
Practically unbreakable, but if any part should 
break it can be repaired at a trifling cost 
Held firmly to floor with bronze angleirons. 
NU-IDEA School Desks are made in three sizes, 
| singles and doubles. Hundreds of schools prefer them | 
| to the steel or semi-steel and the saving is remarkable— 
| about $200.00 per 100 on single desks or $300.00 per 
3 100 on doubles. 
Write at once for complete literature and prices, stating how many desks you will need. Thousands i | 
carried in stock for immediate shipment. 
| 
} 
NU-IDEA SCHOOL DESK COMPANY | 
Darlington, S. C. 
— a — — —_ —_ _ ——— — 4 

















Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


(The State Agricultural and Mechanical College) 


ALL CURRICULA OPEN ALIKE TO MEN AND WOMEN 


Four-year curricula for high school graduates, leading to the B. S. 
degree in Agriculture, Engineering, Science, Business Administration, 
Secretarial Work, and Teacher-Training. Two-year curricula in Pre- 
Medicine, Pre-Pharmacy, Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Law, and Home Economics. 
Graduate work leading to the M. S. degree and the professional degrees 


in Engineering. 


For catalog and full particulars, address: 


DEAN OF THE COLLEGE, 


V. P. I.. Blacksburg, Virginia. 
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Auditorium Opera 
Chairs 
Portable Chairs 
Folding Chairs 


We shall be glad to sub- , 
mit plans and to have our 
representative call on you 
at the proper time. 


Complete catalog and 
other information mailed 


on request. 





Folding Chair 


Auditorium Opera Chair 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. P. O. Box 1177 























School Desks : Dennestic Science Desks 
Opera Chairs - Laboratory Desks 
School Supplies 


Our Desks have two features 
which are exclusive—the woods 
are fastened with bolts instead of 
screws and the ink well is locked 
in position, the teacher only hav- 
ing the key. 


Write for Catalogue 








———— | 








The Southern Desk Company - _ Hickory, N. C. 
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